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PAUVRE GENEVIEVE. 
& CONTINENTAL ADVENTURE. 


URING a late visit to the Con- 

tinent, I made it my object to 
pass by and inspect one of the most 
imposing and interesting, though not 
one of the largest chateaux, to be met 
with in France, which stands near 
the banks of the rapid Rhone, a few 
miles distant from the town of Pont- 
Saint-Esprit. It is built in the Goth- 
ic style of the seventeenth century, 
but has an air of greater antiquity. 
From the aspect of its towers, seen 
at a distance, as you enter a forest of 
primeval oaks connected with the 
domain,—besides its insulated situa- 
tion, and the images rudely carved 
on its exterior, in imitation of 
“ The brawny prophets, who, in robes so rich, 
At distance due possess the crisped niche,” 
it might be supposed to be the struc- 
ture of the middle ages. By an aged 
domestic that [ met with in keeping 
of the chateau, I was informed that 
the estate had not been occupied or 
visited for many years. Its former 
possessor having expatriated himself 
at the period of the Revolution, and 
dying abroad, the claim to the pro- 
perty fell into litigation, and had been 
but recently decided. I wandereda 
whole day, I remember, through its 
stately woods, traversed by glittering 
streamlets ; after observing attentive- 
ly its spacious hall and vaulted cor- 
ridors, with an intricate maze of 
apartments hung with superb Flemish 
tapestry, whose depth and grandeur 
reminded me so forcibly of those 
lordly times, for ever passed away 
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from the world, which faucy delighis 
to invest with such romantic rever- 
ence, The pleasure of the assucia- 
tions, however,which the appearances 
of the chateau were calculated to ex- 
cite, was materially qualified in its 
tone by those moral conclusions, 
which the awful solitude that reigned 
throughout the edifice pressed upon 
my mind, in the triumph that time 
had obtained over the glory and the 
grandeur of the past. 

My object in visiting this chateau 
was for the satisfaction of a trifling 
curiosity, which I will account for in 
detailing an adventure connected 
with it, that befel a friend of mine 
some years since, and which I was 
informed of by himself. 

In the year 1799, Eugene B——d, 
an officer in the French service, and 
a man of a lively as well as a gene- 
rous and intrepid disposition, when 
on his way to visit a sick parent at 
Avignon, being fatigued with the 
diligence, which he had chosen as his 
conveyance, hired a horse within 
thirty miles of Pont-Saint-Esprit, 
with the intention of proceeding so 
far on horseback, and there resum- 
ing his seat in the lumbering vehicle. 
After pursuing the proper route, ata * 
very leisurely pace, for the greatest 
part of the day, he unwittingly suf-" 
fered his Rozinante to select his owa 
path, and found bimself at length, as 
the sun was descending, on the bor- 
ders of a thick grove, and in a broken 
region, which exhibited no trages of 
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a high road. He here paused for 
some minutes, shook off his reverie, 
examined his situation with an anx- 
ious eye, and then galloped forward 
at random, until, discovering neither 
house nor individual in the open 
country, he plunged into the wood. 
It was now twilight, and he began to 
entertain fears of being obliged to 
remain until morning under a canopy 
more suitable to the views and tastes 
of an astrologer, than to those of a 
hungry traveller, whose experience, 
as a soldier, of “ lying out,” had not 
endeared the pum to his fancy, 
although duty had rendered it famil- 
jar to him. He had not proceeded 
far in the entangled copse, when he 
descried, through the waving boughs 
of the forest-trees, the towers of the 
chateau in question ; and in that di- 
rection he pushed vigorously on, so 
as speedily to reach the great lawn 
which stretches before the western 
front of the edifice, and to have as 
full a view of this side as the thick- 
ening shadows of the night would 
allow. No light appearing at any of 
the windows, he dismounted, fasten- 
ed his horse to the shrubbery, and 
proceeding to the massy portal, 
which was just perceptible in the 
gloom of the scene, began to sum- 
mon with his utmost strength, at its 
ponderous knocker, the inhabitants 
of the chateau (if any it contained) 
to speak with him. His first sum- 
mons, which was long and loud, re- 
maining unattended to, his hopes 
sank within him, as the hollow echo 
of the knocker died away in the 
halls of the chateau, that he should 
here meet with assistance ; but, on 
attempting a second, it was not long 
before he distinguished the sound of 
voices and footsteps, and enjoyed 
the satisfaction of hearing from an 
elderly man, in the dress of a labor- 
er, who carried a taper in his hand, 
and cautiously opened the smaller 
door in the middle of the archway, 
the inquiry, “ What was wanted by 
the person’ without ?” When our 
traveller explained his case, he was 
admitted at once, and saw himself in 
the midst of a group, consisting of 
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several females “and two or three 
men, of different ages, none of whom 
appeared to be above the condition 
of the upper peasantry. The oldest 
of the women, and apparently the 
superior, invited him, with a coun- 
tenance of good-humoured civility, 
to enter the first apartment on the 
right, where she trusted he would 
do them the honour to partake of a 
family supper, while one of the men 
present would lead his horse round 
to the stables in a distant part of the 
building. ‘The whole party then fol- 
lowed her with the stranger, who had 
not long to wait before he was seat- 
ed at a board covered with plain but 
palatable fare, and rendered doubl 
grateful by that easy, enthael, 
alert hospitality which characterizes, 
in every part of France, the class to 
which his hosts belonged. They 
were the rustic tenants of a small 
part of the chateau, who were suf- 
fered, as is usual, to inhabit it free 
of rent, as a compensation for pro- 
tecting it from depredation—the 
property being then in litigation be- 
tween two families, owing to the 
death of its former possessor in Eng- 
land, as already stated. 

Our traveller, though all his 
questions were answered readily and 
fully, could not but perceive a gene- 
ral gravity unusual at such repasts, 
and at intervals, indications of strong 
distress in the faces of some of the 
assemblage. As they conversed 
about the ravages committed on pro- 
perty in the course of the revolotion, 
the depopulation of some of the 
neighbouring villages, and the butch- 
ery of numbers of the gentry, whom 
they had been accustomed to regard 
with reverence and love, and remem- 
bered as their guardians and bene- 
factors, he ascribed to their melan- 
choly recollections the appearances 
just mentioned. The weariness pro- 
duced by the exercise of the day, 
united to an oppression of spirits, 
arising from the scene of horrors 
thus brought to his own memory, 
induced him to express a wish, rather 
early, to retire to the chamber which 
they might be pleased to allot him. 
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His hostess immediately, and as if 
relieved by his suggestion, put a can- 
dle into the hands of one of the 
young men present, and directed that 
the gentleman should be shown to a 
room prepared for him in the other 
wing of this extensive edifice. He 
followed the man, whose physiogno- 
my was too sluggish and unmeaning 
to invite any question, through long 
drawn passages, and ample saloons 
of high-pitched roofs, lined with fret- 
ted wood-work, until they reached a 
wide oaken stair-case leading to a 
gallery, with several chambers of 
the same exterior. Into one of these 
he was conducted, and found it pro- 
vided with a crackling fire, and two 
large bedsteads, with closed curtains, 
made of that thick and coarser dam- 
ask which was commonly so employ- 
ed in the mansions of the seigneurs 
of the old regime. As soon as the 
guide had set down the candle, mut- 
tered his “bon soir,” and left him, 
he closed the door, but without fas- 
tening it, and, undressing himself, 
put out his candle, and drawing back 
the curtains of the bed which was 


nearest the fire, only wide enough 
to admit his body, he took at once a 
fixed posture on his side towards the 


door. In the course of about twen- 
ty minutes, when his ideas began to 
cross each other, and all the images 
before his mind to mingle in confu- 
sion—a delightful state, as I have 
often experienced myself, after a 
long journey and a good supper— 
the deepening slumber was broken 
by a gentle noise like the cautious 
opening of the door. He retained 
his position, and dividing the cur- 
tains, merely so far as to perceive 
what passed, without being seen him- 
self, he observed two young women 
enter the room, in the neat quaint 
attire of the female peasantry of the 
Rhone, one with a small basket, and 
the other with needle-work ; and cu- 
riosity and surprise rendered him 
both motionless and silent, while they 
drew out the table, placed upon it 
what they carried, seated themselves 
near it, and stirred up the fire. This 
being done, one of the fair intruders 
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took a part of the needle-work, and 
the other emptied softly a portion of 
the contents of the basket, which 
consisted of a couple of platters, 
knives and forks, a cold fowl, and 
some fruit, with a small flask of 
wine. Then followed a smart con- 
versation in an under-tone, of which 
the astonished traveller could catch 
enough to learn that they were far 
from suspecting any attentive ear 
to be by, and had made arrange- 
ments to perform a long, though a 
very comfortable vigil. His own 
eye-lids were too importunate to ad- 
mit of this interruption, for more 
than a quarter of an hour after the 
regular dialogue had commenced ; 
at length, overcome by a disposition 
to slumber, he turned in his place, so 
as to cause a rustling of the damask. 
One of the girls started, and stam- 
mered to the other, with a face of 
alarm, what had happened. He re- 
mained quiet as soon as he remarked 
this effect. They both gazed ear- 
nestly and fearfully at both beds, fix- 
ing their eyes, however, most atten- 
tively on the further one; but ob- 
serving all to be still, they seemed to 
recover their confidence, and return- 
ed to their chat, though in a more 
subdued tone. Resolved upon mak- 
ing a further experiment, to ascer- 
tain the cause, if possible, of their 
untimely visit, he moved again; and 
when their eyes were again directed 
towards the curtains, with an expres- 
sion of dismay, he opened them has- 
tily, and protruded his head from 
the bed, cased in the long white 
night-cap, with which his hostess be- 
low had provided him. 

In an instant, the women precipi- 
tated themselves from the chamber, 
and down the staircase, overturning 
the table and its contents in their 
flight, and making the vaulted galle- 
ry re-echo with their screams. His 
own astonishment was almost equal 
to what theirs might be supposed to 
be, and did not suffer him to fall 
back on his pillow. He rose, light- 
ed the candle, which had been ex- 
tinguished in the disaster of the 
table, collected the scattered provis- 
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ions, and went to the chamber door, 
in order to know whether any thing 
more could be beard. But all was 
silent. Sensible of the difficulty of 
finding his way to the inhabited part 
of the castle, should he undertake to 
inquire further, and ascribing the 
affair to some mistake, which the 
affrighted damsels would discover as 
soon as they reached the other wing, 
he bolted the door, determined to 
prevent a recurrence of the interrup- 
tion, and was about to retrace his 
steps to the bed, when he heard dis- 
tinctly the noise of various persons 
tumultuously gaining the landing, 
and approaching the chamber, He 
turned, advanced to the door, and 
opened it, with the candle in his 
hand, and in the dishabille in which 
he had lain down. 

As he presented himself, he saw 
the whole family group, with an ad- 
dition to their number, struggling 
with each other, who should be, not 
foremost, but hindmost in their 
march, the two alarmists far in the 
back ground, and all in evident con- 
sternation. No sooner was the fig- 


ure of my friend full in their view, 
than an universal cry of horror burst 
from their lips, and the whole party 
made a headlong retreat down the 
staircase. One only of their num- 


ber pressed forward. This was a 
female, of strikingly handsome fea- 
tures, with an expression that spoke 
the operation of the strongest min- 
gled emotions of terror,subdued grief, 
and the most wildly joyful expecta- 
tion. She rushed on to catch him 
in her arms, crying out, “* Je veuz le 
voir—Je veux l'embrasser—IIl est 
revenu pour m’emmener avec lui!” 
(I will see him—I will embrace him. 
—He has come back to take me 
away with him.) At the moment 
she had approached near enough to 
distinguish clearly his person and 
visage, she uttered a piercing shriek, 
with the exclamation—* Ah / non, 
ce n'est pas lui,” (ah, no, it is not 
him), tottered and fell , swooning into 
the arms of two of the fugitives, whose 
concern for her had given them 
courage to return, and who were too 
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much engaged in extricating her from 
her position, to note themselves the 
common object of the panic. So 
interesting and extraordinary was 
her whole appearance, her mien so 
wild and ardent, the transition from 
sudden elated expectation to pro- 
found despair, so rapid and marked 
in her eye and accent, and so piteous 
in their entire expression, that the 
captain, as he assured me, was trans- 
fixed and absorbed by this incident, 
till the companions of the fair one 
had disappeared with her; and in 
the action of a moment, be was 
again left alone in complete silence 
and solitude. As soon as he was 
able to rally his thoughts, under the 
bewildering oppression of his con- 
jectures; he resolved to explore the 
chamber, imagining that he might 
discover something which would 
serve as a clue to the singular part 
he was playing in the enigmatical 
drama of the night. The taper be- 
ing still in his grasp, he looked nar- 
rowly into the corners and closets of 
the apartment, under the bedstead, 
and at length, approaching the 
further bed in the room, which 
had hitherto escaped his notice, he 
opened the curtains, and there wit- 
nessed what solved at once a_part 
of the mystery. It wasa corpse /— 
the dead body of a man, in a cap 
and shirt resembling his own, and 
placed near the wall on the bed; 
and the business of the fair intru- 
ders who had roused him from his 
slumber, it now readily occurred to 
him, was, according to the custom 
of the catholic church, that of wateh- 
ing by the dead body till morning. 
My friend confessed to me that, 
familiar as his profession had ren- 
dered him with this exhibition of 
mortality, the spectacle, under such 
circumstances, startled and even mo- 
mentarily affrightened him. The 
cause of the alarm of the household, 
on seeing him, was then apparent : 
his candle bearer had conducted him 
to the wrong chamber, and he had 
been taken either for a ghost, or the 
re-animated frame of the defunct. 
It occurred to him, after he had 
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meditated a little, and began also to 
comprehend the conduct of the dis- 
tressed female, that he would throw 
on his clothes, and endeavor to find 
his way to the lodging of the family 
in the chateau, for the purpose of a 
mutual explanation. He had, how- 
ever, scarcely dressed himself, before 
the old peasant and his wife, follow- 
ed by two or three men, ascended 
the stairs, and though still quaking 
with fear, had no difficulty in recog- 
nising him. They, at first, eagerly 
demanded his assistance in this aw- 
ful emergency ; but contriving to 
obtain silence, he immediately made 
known to them the true state of the 
matter. In the reciprocal éclaircisse- 
ment which ensued, he learned that 
the unfortunate girl who had so 
strongly excited his sympathy, and 
so much increased his perplexity, 
was the niece—Genevieve—of the 
old pair, and the corpse, the remains 
of a young soldier to whom she was 
betrothed, who had died that morn- 
ing in the chateau, of a sudden ill- 
ness, The blundering rustic, com- 
missioned to lead the stranger to the 
chamber designed for him, had se- 
lected the first apartment in the 
same gallery in which he saw the 
glare of a fire, and which happened 
to be the one where the dead body 
was deposited. 

Our traveller retired as quickly as 
possible, from the earnest apologies 
of the worthy pair, to indulge his 
returning drowsiness in the right 
chamber. He slept soundly, not- 
withstanding his adventure—rose 
early; and, after partaking of a 
homely but wholesome meal, mount- 
ed his horse, and under their instruc- 
tion gained the turnpike of Pont 
Saint-Esprit ; learning, however, be- 
fore his departure, with unfeigned 
regret, that the bereaved niece had 
passed the night in alternate stupor 
and phrenzy. A few months after- 
wards, on his return from Aviguon, 
he was told by the master of an inn, 
in the neighborhood of the chateau, 
where he stopped to refresh, that the 
poor girl, Genevieve (whom he could 
not fail to remember, as well as the 
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whole night scene) had survived 
her lover but a very short time, 
and was interred in the same grave 
with him, in the cemetery of a 
village, which lay at a little distance 
from the chateau. He was inform- 
ed that she had become so disorder- 
ed in her fancy, as to be unable to 
comprehend the explanation given, 
and to imbibe the strange and horri- 
ble impression, that the spirit of her 
lover had indeed moved from the 
bed, but being offended with her, 
had, on her approach, taken an un- 
known form, in order to escape her 
embrace and her intimacy, Her 
dying exclamation was to this effect : 
—* Dear Isidore, since in life you 
would not know me, perhaps in 
another world our spirits may be 
reconciled, and our loves re-uni- 
ted !” 

Such was the account that my 
friend gave me of his singular ad- 
venture at the chateau in question 3 
describing it to me, at the same time, 
as a structure worthy of inspecting, 
if ever chance led me in that direc- 
tion. Three years since, on return- 
ing through the south of France, 
from the confluence of the Rhone, I 
found myself in the neighborhood of 
Pont Saint-Esprit, and that name re- 
calling the above circumstance to 
my mind, I resolved to pay the 
chateau du Vergney a visit. ‘T'wen- 
ty-five years had then passed away 
since the period of my friend’s de- 
manding its hospitable shelter for the 
night; but I had still sufficient cu- 
riosity to inquire of the old domes- 
tic, who conducted me over the 
domain, some particulars relative to 
the above occurrence. He, how- 
ever, being the servant of another 
family, and having been but recently 
placed in care of the chateau, could 
give me no information ; but my in- 
quiries having been luckily made in 
the hearing of a dark-eyed lively 
girl, who had come to him on a mes- 
sage from a neighboring farm-house, 
who, it appears, had heard her 
mother relate the circumstance a 
thousand times, with the most fasci- 
nating alacrity of manner she offered 
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to gratify the object of my wishes, 
by conducting me over the fields to 
the church-yard, where the lovers 
had been interred, in the way to her 
own home. I need not here digress 
into any panegyric upon women, 
particularly young ones ; and more 
particularly those who have dark 
eyes, delightful spirits, and obliging 
manners—suffice it that I felt the 
necessary gratefulness for the kind 
attentions of the fair little French 
girl, and she seemed amply repaid 
for her trouble in the pleasure she 
had occasioned me. 

Our path lay through a few fields, 
and down a slight hill into the vil- 


lage of » whose name I forget. 
The church-yard in question lay at 
the side of it, adjoining a venerable 
dilapidated building, which had the 
appearance of an abbey. The lov- 
ers’ grave was a little to the right of 
the foot-path which ran through it, 
I followed my fair conductor a few 
steps and paused to decypher the 
inscription on a stone which she 
pointed to ;—having been but rudely 
and slightly engraved, a great deal 
of it, from the effects of the weather, 
was effaced, or indistinct ; but at the 
bottom the two words were singu- 
larly legible of “ Pauvre Gene- 
viéve /” 
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For iwenty years my father had 

in vain attempted to drive a 
trade in books, and force the boobies 
of our village, not only to read, but to 
understand what they read. I have 
however, no recollection of any 
volumes being removed from the 
spot where they slumbered, except- 
ing when on Saturday evenings my 
mother, putting on her spectacles, 
and pinning before her a nice check 
blue apron, fanned and wafted away 
the dust from the shelf at the window, 
and brushed off the cobwebs, which 
soiled the curls of the venerable au- 
thors, who, with unwearied eye, 
gazed on the full career of the sun: 
it was a pleasure that all my father’s 
remonstrances (sometimes tolerably 
bitterly expressed), could not induce 
her to forego. The fan had been 
given to her by her youngest boy, her 
little Benjamin ; who, after a trial 
voyage to one of our distant settle- 
ments, had expended the whole of 
his pocket money—some two or three 
shilling—on a toy, composed of the 
shewy feathers of an Indian bird. 
Poor fellow! he had been unwilling 
to sail again with the Captain, whose 
ideas of subordination, and method 
of preserving it, had been acquired 
on the Gold Coast; but was forced 


by my father to repeat the voyage. 
e heard not again of Benjamin, 
nor of the vessel. My mother never 
would give up hope; yet I thought, 
while she said this, she did not be- 
lieve herself sincere. She tried to 
think that she hoped, but that, I be- 
lieve, was all. 

My old father said nothing, but he 
become abstracted in his demeanor. 
By degrees, he sunk almost into 
fatuity. He sat constantly at the 
fire-side—his arms hanging a dead 
weight, or swinging about as if to 
keep time to an unmeaning medley 
of words, which he, with ceaseless 
monotony, chaunted or murmured to 
himself. Occasionally, clumsy Sall, 
our only domestic, insisting on sweep- 
ing the hearth, by curiously inserting 
the broom between his fect, which 
were supported on the top of an an- 
cient steel fender, roused him from 
his apathy ; but with the disappear- 
ance of his tormentor, he dropped 
into his usual gloom. His ve 
sources of pleasure became cheagel 
Business distressed him: the light 
which was wont to sparkle in his 
eyes, when he sold a whole quire of 
paper at once, or saw one hundred 
pens simultaneously wing their way 
to our neighbour, the attorney, be- 
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came utterly extinguished. I re- 
member a person inquiring the price 
of a ‘* Corderius,’ and my father ac- 
tually remained motionless ; and at 
last a gentleman, who had been seen 
gazing in at the window, with nose 
almost doubled on the glass, to en- 
deavour to distinguish through the 
dust (it was early on Saturday, and 
the hour of the fan had not arrived), 
the precise breadth of the margin of 
an edition of Pliny the younger’s 
* Letters,’ (which, as far as appear- 
ances went, must have been an heir- 
loom ever since our family became 
biblioples), having entered and re- 
peatedly accosted my father, without 
receiving any answer, took the free- 
dom of giving him a small exciting 
jog on the elbow: and, to the obser- 
vation, that Pliny, if kept in that 
barbarous manner, would go to tat- 
ters, got for an answer, that Pliny 
might go to the devil. 

or more than an hour before my 
father bestowed this benison, I had 
been, somewhat unconsciously, I be- 
lieve, reading, or rather dreaming 
over ‘ The lawful authority of Courts- 
Leet of Marshalseys, P ye-powders, 
and auncient domain; heretofore 
writ in French, by the methodicall 
learned John Kitchin,’ (a book whic 
my mother—excellent woman! in- 
variably insisted was a Pagan work 
upon cookery) ; and having, by some 
hocus-pocus manceuvre, transported 
myself to the Temple, I speedily be- 
came robed and wigged ; heard my- 
self in full harangue before the great 
men of the land, and my ears ringing 
with the bursts of applause. Next, 
my shoulders rustled in silk. The 
great snowy flaps of a sergeant’s wig 
hung in feathery amplitude from 
each side of my head, and curled up, 
to give ease and action to the back 
part of my neck. Then I felt my- 
self seated as presiding Judge: “* My 
lord—my lord!” came wafted to me 
in the most dulcet tones; and I leant 
back in terrestrial paradise, as the 
learned barristers apologised for 
pressing such and such a point, in 
Opposition to my better judgment,— 
regretted to occupy so much of my 
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valuable time ; and feared that the 
were not making themselves suf- 
ficiently understood. “ And why not 
be Lord Chancellor himself?” 1 
exclaimed ;—and the sound of my 
voice awoke me. I cast a hasty 
glance round the apartment, fearful 
that I had been overheard. My 
eyes rested on a little pamphlet, 
which the hasty motion of my arm (I 
fancy in waving to the Counsel to 
proceed), had dislodged from its cob- 
web retreat. I mechanically lifted 
the brochure, “ shewing how a lowly 
serving man won the favour of his 
master’s daughter, and became a lord 
of high degree.” This renewed the 
train of thought in which I had been 
engaged ; and, although I did not 
plunge into the meditation of ad- 
vancement by means of the petticoat, 
I instantly realised my visions, and 
made a ladder of the gown. Ina 
trice I was dreaming of the woolsack ; 
and I scarce think that even the pos- 
session of the mace would have satis- 
fied my ambition—when I was awoke 
to the chilling sense of my obscure 
condition, by the threatened fate of 
poor Pliny. 

Nothing, however, would now de- 
ter me from tempting fate, and push- 
ing my way in the world. At first, 
I had some trouble in getting my ex- 
cellent mother to perceive the bril- 
liant prospects before me. At length, 
however, she, with tears in her eyes, 
consented to my departure: made up 
for me a little bundle of apparel ; 
filled a small budget with eatables: 
and pressed into my hand some sil- 
ver pocket-pieces, the gift of an old 
and valued friend. My father be- 
stowed on me a growl, which, how- 
ever, I interpreted into a paternal 
farewell. I turned hastily away from 
my mother, to conceal the quivering 
of my lips, and the fierce agitation of 
my eye-lids. I murmured a blessing 
on my parent, and heard her invoke 
from Heaven every happiness for ine, 
which the fond and devoted heart of 
a mother could imagine. 

The only other relation I had in 
the world (and him I only knew by 
pame), was an uncle, in London—a 
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certain Saul Traepeany, or Turn- 
penny, as his neighbors called him, 
oa account of his talent for doublin 

and tripling the little capital he ha 

invested in a stock of bacon flitches 
and Yorkshire hams. He was, I was 
told, an excellent man, though of 
rather a peculiar temper ; and hold- 
ing ia mortal abhorrence all kind of 
expenditure: visiting with relentless 
rigour every departure from the 
rules and canons for self-guidance, 
which he laid down (from the cathe- 
dra afforded by his shop-board), as 
best calculated for gaining what he 
considered was the great object of 
every great man’s march through life. 

It is said that man is a child of cir- 
cumstances, but Saul was the child of 
place. To see him behind the count- 
er, you jadged him to be the very 
essence ef good-nature—the very 
lines of his face indicated pleasing 
places. The soft and _ insinuating 
tone in which he recommended the 
perfume of his wares, and the air 
with which he turned up his ruffles, 
as he explored for you the inmost re- 
cesses of his oleaginous luxuries, ar- 
rested the most hurried. passenger, 
and won an endless reward of smiles 
and small change. But as he locked 
up his shop-door, and consigned the 
- key to the pocket of his great claret 
coat, and deposited under his arm 
some loose leaves, containing cus- 
tomers’ orders—that, by the benefit 
of the rush-light at home, he might 
bave the entries transferred into a 
more formal day-book, in a neater 
and more seemly manner, than the 
presence of Dutch cheese and ham 
parings permitted—he also shut out 
all sunshine from his face; and at 
once, as the bolt slipped into its hold, 
lowered his eyebrows, set his teeth, 
and quarrelled with his shadow. All 
this, however, I only learned after 
my first introduction. 

When | entered his shop, which 
he was just preparing to leave, he 
received me with much courtesy ; 
and still more kindness, when I in- 
troduced myself, and told him that, 
except him, I had no other friend to 
look to for advance in life, I though 
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it best to.deal in generals ; and there- 
fore made a point of not saving any 
thing of my intentions to be Chancel- 
lor. “ My nice little fellow,’ he 
answered, “ it will be a pleasure to 
further your wishes—a real gratifica- 
tion. Ishall do all for you: bam 
not a man to stand ona paring. I 
hope your excellent mother is well— 
fresh, and in good keeping.” I stam- 
mered out some unintelligible reply ; 
but as I was considering whether the 
moment had not arrived to make the 
great disclosure, he cast his eyes 
round, to ascertain if every thing had 
been arranged in due order, moved 
towards the door, and added, “ Your 
father, sir, was an_ ill-tempered, dis- 
agreeable dunce—he is a dotard now 
—Never knew a sucking-pig from a 
Bologna sausage—never! I wonder 
how your mother, silly creature, 
could marry him—don’t you, jacka- 
napes ?” he continued, as he stepped 
into the street. “Eh! what are you 
staring at, booby? Do you think I 
am a walking endowment, to bring 
up other men’s brats ?” 

“ My father has met with many 
misfortunes,” I muttered ; willing to 
appear a dutiful and respectful child; 
and that, sir, you know, has——” 

“ No, I don’t, sirrah !” interrupted 
Saul, as he turned the key in the 
lock ; “and why should I? If one 
man meet with mischance, is that to 
make others miserable, or an excuse 
for fury ? Sirrah your father had a 
temper——but walk on, sirrah ! and 
don’t stand grinning, half laughing, 
half crying. Take your hands from 
your eyes: you are no red gurnet at 
a fishmonger’s stall, with its fins over 
its eyebrows—if it had them. March, 
sirrah !”—and he pushed me on be- 
fore him. 

I dared not venture to utter ano- 
ther word, but in deep silence ac- 
companied Saul. On reaching his 
house, he repaired to his desk ; and 
after writing there an hour, he placed 
before me some fragments, for sup- 
per ; and pointing to a trackle bed, 
in an adjacent closet, betook himself 
to his slumbers, and left me to invite, 
bat in vain, the approach of mine. 
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I was with even less ceremony 
roused in the morning, and summon- 
ed by Saul to breakfast. An ancient 
maiden, who seemed to have had, 
long since, every token of life scold- 
ed out of her, stood gaunt and erect 


during the repast. “ Take off the 
shutters you unhandy cub!” were 
the first distinct words that saluted 


my ear as we reached the shop. 
“Were your hands given you to 
twitter your fingers at the bottom of 
empty pockets °” and loosening the 
bolts, he replaced at the window the 
most tempting of his stock—took his 
place behind the counter—and, with 
a look of exquisite benevolence, re- 
qnested me “to take a seat, and 
make myself comfortable.” 

The unfavourable opinion which 
I had begun to entertain of old Saul, 
instantly passed away ! and I readily 
attributed my uncle’s harsh words 
to some accidental irritation ; and 
now, in his smiles and simpers, and 
winks and nods, saw nothing but the 
full accomplishment of all my hopes. 
In the most submissive and modest 
manner, I ventured to explain, that 
I ardently desired to follow the pro- 
fession of the law. I did not, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the gracious 
reception with which this announce- 
ment was received, mention a sylla- 
ble of the chancellorship. I thought, 
however, there was no impropriety, 
especially as it shewed the extreme 
moderation of my ambition, in hint- 
ing that, if much pressed, I would 
not decline a Welch judgeship. But 
I had no spirit to continue ; for, per- 
ceiving a very inauspicious look on 
my. uncle’s visage, as he stepped 
from the door, to despatch a ragged 
urchin (who was gaping at the viands 
in the window), with a message, my 
words expired in unintelligible mur- 
murs. The rest of the day was oc- 
cupied by the duties of Saul’s vocation 
—broken for a few minutes by the 
arrival of dinner, brought by the an- 
tiquated maiden. My uncle devour- 
ed his share with much expedition— 
turning his eyes incessantly to the 
door, that he might not keep any 
purchaser waiting. His face indicat- 
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ed the most perfect harmony and be- 
nevolence ; even complimented 
the domestic om her cookery, and 


said something polite as to her out- 
ward cate This courtesy did 
not, however, seem to make any im- 

ression on this daughter of Jeptha : 

er countenance still presented the 
deadly discoloured front of the statue 
of Queen Anne, in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, after a drizzling rain has che- 
quered the coating of a month’s 
smoke, 

As evening closed, Saul took out 
his watch. ‘ I am happy,” he said, 
* to be able to afferd you a portion 
of my time. To-night I shall shut 
shop five minutes before my usual 
hour; and it’s for your benefit, my 
boy!” “ Dear uncle,” I exclaimed 
overpowered by his kindness, and 
overcome with the friendly tap he 
gave me on the shoulder. “ So put 
on your hat,” he continued—* Come, 
up with the shutter, and hand me 
that parcel. Quick—quick, sir !— 
do you think I have the patience of 
Job ?” and as he locked the door, 
and I turned towards the direction 
we had gone the night before, Saul, 
with a roar that made my heart die 
within me, wheeled me back ; and, 
with a blessing after my father’s 
manner, asked me, “ if that were the 
y to the Temple ?” 

tremblingly attended him along 
Fleet-street, and through a gateway, 
until we reached a dirty-looking stair, 
the portal of which was decorated, or 
rather disfigured, by a profusion of 
names. I knew not whether my 
uncle called, or rung, or knocked, 
but his arrival was instantly greeted 
by a plain, squat, every-day looking 
woman, sedulously employed in de- 
fending a dripping candle from the 
fury of the wind, so as to afford us 
light enough to ascend, with some 
little safety, the shattered steps that 
led to temples of confusion above. 

“ Well, mistress,” said Saul, “ all’s 
right, I suppose—received my note, 
and = to terms; and get the 
use of Mr. Prosey’s books,” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Turnpenny—cer- 
tainly ; you know how much I am 


indebted to you.” 





“ Pay, then, mistress—pay, then ; 
that is the way to lessen scores. 
Here’s the chuckle-headed knave, 
that I place under your management ; 
and I don’t think that a plunge in the 
Thames, would be the worst first act 
of your government: but where the 
murrdin, Master, are you hastening?” 

“There was no wonder that Saul 
made that inquiry, as already I was 
‘nearly out of sight—clearing half a 
dozen steps at every bound. Indeed 
Saul’s proposal, at that raw, ungenial 
hour of the night, would have given 
me a speed that would have enabled 
me to outstrip Atalanta without be- 
ing at the expense of an apple, even 
had not the tones of his voice pos- 
sessed equally propelling powers. I, 
without hesitation, rushed iuto the 
first open door, and found myself in 
a small room sunk in the tiles, with 
one window affording me a distant 
view of the chimneys on the other 
side of the river. In a few minutes 


the couple whom I had left appeared 
—they were in deep conversation— 
a series of successive barkings on the 
part of Saul, and responsive tremu- 
oO 


us whinnyings on the side of my 
ere goddess. Shortly after, 
e took leave of me, with strict in- 
junctions to study hard—and eschew 
all stimulants. He then put a guinea 
in my hand, growling out a variety 
of expressions, in no way compli- 
mentary either to my person or tal- 
ents; and adding, that I should week- 
ly receive a certain allowance, until 
he discovered whether or not I was 
a greater fool than I looked—that he 
did not desire to see me for three 
months—that a hamper in the corner 
was stored with food for the mind (at 
the moment I would not have ob- 
jected that it held food for something 
else )—and that, unless I turned up 
my sleeves and learned to say no, I 
should live like my father, a beggar, 
—and die like a dog. 
After I had been some time alone, 
I became inclined to suppose that 
Saul was a kinder man than his out- 
of-doors manners gave indication of. 
At all events, he had been substan- 
ially kind to me; and it was my 
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duty as well as interest, not to lose 
sight of his precepts; I therefore de~ 
voted myself to the perusal of the 
dreary tomes in the closet—under- 
standing very little, and remembering 
less. Still I was anxious to be able, 
the first time I saw him, to say, with 
a clear conscience, that I had accom- 
plished the task left for my perform- 
ance. No doubt I often felt myself 
powerfully tempted to wander forth, 
and pry into the wonders of the great 
metropolis—but I manfully resisted ; 
and, at last, when human frailty 
threatened to carry the day, and I 
trembled at the anticipation of meet- 
ing the redoubted Saul in my ram- 
blings, I, in order to prevent such 
outslidings, let, like David, my beard 
grow (it was in truth of scanty 
growth), and if I did mot also fain 
myself mad, I at least allowed my 
outward man to assume an appear- 
ance well calculated to entitle me to 
a place in Moorfields, or my garments 
to a corner in Monmouth-street. 

T must not, however, conceal that 
I was not all this time exclusively 
busy with Coke, Fleta, Bracton, and 
the rest of that interesting and lively 
tribe. I had furtively brought with 
me Pliny the Younger; and, asa 
bonne bouche, I occasionally took a 
peep at some odd leaves of Shak- 
speare, which I had found behind the 
door of the press—probably the so- 
lace of some former inmate of my 
desolate habitation, The laundress, 
indeed, affirmed, that they had won 
admittance into the legal precincts, 
by encircling a supply of vivres from 
my uncle. But how could the lone 
breathings of gentle Jessica, have 
endured for a moment such a villan- 
ous contact? Many and many an 
hour did these companions beguile 
away, when my head ached with the 
vain efforts to discover the meaning 
of the subtleties I had been so un- 
profitably trying to comprehend, and 
when even the mace and woolsack 
refused to obey the call of my languid 
imagination. At length I became 
alarmed at the protracted absence of 
my uncle; and chiding myself for my 
timidity and apathy, I determined to 
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risk a visit to his shop. My head, 
however, now attained so strong a 
resemblance to a shock-dog, afier be- 
ing half drowned in Fleet-ditch, that 
I was forced to incur the expense of 
a barber, to fit me for venturing 
abroad without fear of being hooted 
by the crowd, or being pointed out, 
by every pert child’s maid, as an ob- 
ject of terror to her imps. 

Monsieur le Doux, who kept a 
small cake-shop at our gate (his wife 
earning a subsidiary subsistence by 
mending stockings, and brewing de- 
lectable elder-wine, while her hus- 
band wielded abroad his comb and 
scissors), speedily obeyed my sum- 
mons. I do not know the reason, 
but I experienced an invincible de- 
sire to make myself more than usual- 
ly comfortable. I therefore heaped 
on another scuttle-full of coals, drew 
tight the little window-curtain to ex- 
clude the sifting air—desired Mon- 
sieur le Peruquier, to step down for 
twopence-worth of his wine—thrust 
Fleta and Bracton aside—read a few 
pages of Pliny—and then, catering to 
my ticklish taste, greedily began to 
devour the greasy shreds of our im- 
mortal bard; I soon became so in- 
tent upon Hamlet, that I made no re- 
sistance to Mr. Le Doux, gathering 
my hair into a long, large, and come- 
ly tie; and actually, without being 
conscious of the decoration, endured 
the construction of a great curl onmy 
left ear, unfortunately on the side 
next the door. 

In the mean time, I was superla- 
tively blessed ; I toasted my feet and 
shins in the blaze; my lips glowed 
with the hot and spicy beverage. I 
ascended again the legal ladder, and 
once more sunk into the woolsack. 
I thought that, with every nod of ap- 
. probation to the surrounding counsel, 
I spread far and wide a perfect cloud 
of powder—I even felt an inclination 
to be jocular with myself. “ Ah, ah, 
boy,” I exclaimed, “ sayest thou so? 
Art thou there, Turnpenny ?” when, 
like a flash of lightning, the vision 
fled, and my infuriated uncle stood 
before me. He stuttered, and spat, 
and stared, and stamped, but without 
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being able to articulate a word, I 
could, however, see (how my heart 
failed) his fingers busy retying with 
knots, to which the Gordion knot was 
an absolute nothing, a large leathern 
purse. Ina trice it was replaced with 
a violent thrust, at the very extremi- 
ty of a pocket, which seemed to reach 
to the knee-pan. 

“* May a flitch be my poison,” he 
at length said, “but here is pretty 
clipping and frizzing!—Pray Sir,” 
he added, twirling round the asto- 
nished barber, ** what do you charge 
for dressing this porker’s head ? Is it 
braun or brain that is within? Is it 
braun or brain?” And I believe he 
would speedily have ascertained the 
fact, if [ had not started up, and 
nearly sprung over the table. 

“My dear uncle,” I observed, 
“itsonly * * 

“ 1 know it, sirrah,” he interrupt- 
ed me, “I know it. Only getting 
blind and beastly with hot wine— 
what a guzzling knave! Reading 
harlotry books—what a_licentious 
scoundrel! And poring over the 
letters of some confounded Jew un- 
believer—what a shallow-minded re- 
brobate !” 

‘“* My dear uncle,” I repeated. 

‘** Hot wine,” he again vociferated. 

* Its Elder”? ——-—— 

** Abominable letters 

“Tts Younger I almost 
shouted, in a desperate attempt to be 
understood. 

“* Elder or Younger,” he exclaim- 
ed in a roar of fury, “ thou shalt 
never see my face again—Die, die, 
and No, that would be a bless- 
ing—live and starve, thou senseless, 
ungrateful profligate.” And he be- 
gan to tear the already shattered 
Shakspeare. 

* Uncle, uncle, its ‘the Winter’s 
Tale,’ ”’ I cried. 

* Its a monkey’s queue, you fop.” 

“ Its * As You like It.’” 

* Tts a lie, you rascal—a most in- 
solent” 

“ Tts ‘the Tempest.’ ” 

“ Aye, and so let it be, you brazen- 
faced varlet-—the tempest which has 
shipwrecked you, and all your hopes 


” 
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in Saul ee soe ll and driving in 
one of the feet of my rickety table, 
he rushed down stairs, with the noise 
and fury of a whirlwind. 

* Alas!” I murmured, in agony of 

irit, —— myself—* alas, 

hancellor, Chancellor !”—-and I 
gave a de grace to the table. 

** Chancelleur, Chancelleur ! Mon- 
sieur,” answered Le Doux, with an 
expressionof undisguised surprise— 
“of dat I can say noting—-mais 
parole d’honneur, et foi de St. Denis! 
= ne Chancelant.” 

at length summoned com re, 
and paying Mr. Le Doux say bast 
sixpence, I, with affected fortitude, 
replaced the law-books onthe shelves; 
I then released from its hiding-place 
the little purse which my doting 
mother had given me; many a time 
when my heart sickened at the drea- 


ry prospect before me, and my mind 
under the contemplation of the 
difficulties with which I was surround- 
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ed,—and when I thought, that in the 
desolation of my room, and in my 
own hollow head, I traced the sounds 
of woe, to those whom I best loved 
—lI had looked on the silver ‘pieces 
as a remembrance of home; and as 
they glittered before me, heard my 
old mother’s voice, and saw the large 
tear-drop stand in her eyes, and 
listened to the broken convulsive 
blessing which, with clasped hands 
and trembling lips, she had entreated 
for her headstrong boy. The vision 
came over me again, but it no longer 
soothed me—I the purse in my 
breast—I gathered my little ward- 
robe hastily together—I pulled my 
hat over my face, forgetful that F 
would be shrouded by the cloud of 
night; and seizing the accursed elder 
measure, yet steaming at the fire-side, 
I swallowed the wine, and clambered 
to an obscure garret in the Row, to 
make my bread. ; 





L’ARBECCHE, BY GIAMBATISTA GIRALDI CINTIO. 


N some of the articles’ in which 
the modern school of Italian Tra- 
gedy has been introduced to the no- 
tice of the public, mention was made 
of the appetite for horrors which 
characterized the earlier tragedies of 
that fair land, where man is the only 
growth that dwindles. — It is now in- 
tended to afford the readers of this 
Magazine the means of judging for 
themselves, whether such expressions 
originated in any unfair desire to 
throw the accusation of theatrical 


bloody-mindedness, so frequently. 


urged against this country by our 
would-be classical neighbours of la 
belle France, from our own shoulders 
on to those of their and our prede- 
cessors in the career of Dramatic 
Literature. The play selected for 
this purpose, is L’Axseccaeg, of Gi- 
ambatista Giraldi Cintio. ‘This last 
name was the author’s academical 
denomination, a sort of nomde ey 
such as every individual admitted in- 
to any one of the innumerable aca- 


demies, that in Italy accompanied, 
and probably materially promoted, 
the revival of letters, was obliged to 
assumé, and which, as commonly, at 
least, as his own, was prefixed to his 
works, Cintio was equally distin- 
guished as a poet, both Tragic and 
Lyric—and as a prose novelist: in 
the latter character, he trod as close- 


-ly as abilities, far inferior, would al- 
‘low, in the footsteps of Boccaccio, in 


emulation of whose DecamenoneE he 
bestowed upon his collection of his 
Tales the title of Ecaromir1. Born 
in the year 1504, he flourished dur- 
ing the brightest period of Italian 
Genius, between the days of Ariosto 
and those of Tasso ; he was esteem- 
ed by his contemporaries, favoured 
by the Ferrarese Mecenases of the 

ouse of Este, and appears to have 
been not less highly appreciated by 
subsequent compatriot critics. Cres- 
cembeni, in his IsrortA DELLA VOL- 
GARE Pogsia, says of him,— He 
wrote much in the Lyric, as well as 
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in the Tragic style, and in both at- 
tained to excellence. ** ** In 
his Tragedies, especially in the An- 
BECCHE, he unites such judgment in 
the conduct of the story, such fulness 
of sentiment, and such dignity of lan- 
guage, as entitle him to be reckoned 
amongst the good Tuscan Trage- 
dians.” 

We have inserted the above ex- 
tract from an Italian critic of ac- 
knowledged eminence, by way of 
precaution against the arising of any 
suspicion of unfairness, on our part, 
in the choice of the piece we are 
about to pass under review, and to 
which we now proceed. 

L’Arseccne, which was first per- 
formed in the author’s own house, 
before Duke Ercole the Second of 
Este, and his Court, is founded upon 
the second tale in the second Decade 
of the Ecaromrtr. The scene is 
laid in Persia, and Arbecche is the 
name of the heroine, The poet, 


closely imitating, according to the 
custom of his age and country, his 
classical models, has introduced the 


chorus in its true ancient form, occa- 
sionally taking a share in the dia- 
logue, as well as filling up the entre- 
actes with appropriate odes, The 
play is preceded by a prologue, an 
invention for which, according to 
Menace, Modern Europe is indebt- 
ed to Giraldi—meaning probably this 
kind of prologue, unconnected with 
the story of the play.—Upon the pre- 
sent occasion it consists of about a 
hundred lines, chiefly occupied in 
exhorting the noble audience, espe- 
cially the fair ladies, who constitute 
em of it, to retire, and avoid the 

orrors and agonies about to be ex- 
hibited; the exhortation being en- 
forced by a warning, that at a later 
hour they may not find it so easy to 
return to Ferrara from Susa in Per- 
sia, whither the poet will, by some 
occult power, presently transport 
them,.—The Prologue, finally, after 
wondering that, despite so much 
friendly advice, nobody runs away, 
announces the approach of the wrath- 
ful and tremendous goddess Neme- 
sis—whom the speaker has not cour- 
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age to confront—and departs. Ne- 
mesis accordingly opens the Tragedy, 
though we are not told what brings 
her, and some others of our old my- 
thological acquaintance, amongst the 
fire-worshippers of Persia. It should 
seem, however, as far as we can make 
out the state of affairs, that our friend 
Cintio, being himself no believer in 
the religion of the Guebres, has, by 
virtue of his poetical omnipotence, 
converted the Persian Court, at least, 
if not the whole nation, to the more 
orthodox creed of classical idolatry. 
Be this as it may, Nemesis, in a mo- 
nologue as long as the prologue, fa- 
vours us with a very Christian expo 

sition and vindication of the justice 
of Providence, in occasionally per- 
mitting guilt to prosper, She ends 
by observing, that such prosperity is, 
for the most part, only temporary ; 
and that, when it ceases, the punish- 
ment inflicted upon the criminal,even 
in this world, usually compensates, 
by its severity, for its delay, as will 
immediately appear in the case of 
the tyrant Sulmone,—to torment 
whom, she summons the Furies from 
the infernal regions, The Furies, 
more complaisant than Hotspur’s 
spirits, come when they are called, 
and inquire the goddess’s pleasure, 
She bids them fill the impious Court 
with discord and disorder, and the 
hearts of the father and daughter with 
mutual hatred. The Furies answer 
that it is done, when Nemesis, ob- 
serving that Nature cannot support 
their presence, orders them home 
again, and withdraws in their com- 
pany. But it is not to make way for 
the ordinary flesh and blood occu- 
pants of the stage. To the depart- 
ing deities, succeeds the ghost of Se- 
lina, the ci-devant wife of Sulmone, 
a personage who might, we should 
have thought, have proved fully as 
insupportable to Nature as the Eu- 
menides themselves; inasmuch as 
she had been false to her husband 
with herown son. The intrigue had 
been detected through the instrumen- 
tality of her daughter Arbecche, and 
Sulmone forthwith puts both delin- 
quents to death. Had this been the 





extent of his tyranny, he might pro- 
bably, at most tribunals, have been 
held excusable. But her shadowy 
majesty thought differently of the 
transaction, taking her summary pun- 
ishment so heinously in dudgeon, that 
she has now obtained a short leave 
of absence from Pluto, solely in or- 
der to participate in yeaa gy bay re- 
tributory sufferings, which her hus- 
band and daughter, whom she seems 
pretty equally to abhor, are about to 
endure. The Furies have, howe- 
ver, done their work so effectually, 
that all the mischief the Ghost can 
contrive to superadd, is the driving 
her daughter, finally, to commit sui- 
cide with the self-same hand which 
had formerly proved the indicator of 
maternal infamy.—Having accom- 
plished her object, by shaking a torch 
providentially brought from Tartarus, 
this most loathsome of apparitions, as 
day is beginning to dawn, returns to 
the tortures, with which she and her 
son spend their time in recreating 
each other. This sapernatural first 
act concludes with a hymn to Venus, 
sung by the Chorus—composed jof 
the ladies of Susa. We shall trans- 
late it, as one of the best of the lyri- 
cal effusions in the Tragedy. 


“ Fair Venus, of whose influence Earth, and 


> 
And Heaven above, and eyeless Hell, 
And all that either lurks in secresy, 
Or flaunts in open day-light, tell ; 
Oh, Goddess, from whose balmy power 
All mortal things increase, 
Solace, repose, and peace 4 
Receive,—from whom whatever can delight 
Springs, as the plant with fragrant flower, 
And melting fruit, 
ings from its root ; 

ainly would Earth or Heaven to bliss invite, 
Didst thou withhold thy genial fostering ray, 
Worshipp’d by all on whom looks down the 

God of day! 


°T was only thou, when all yet lay obscure, 
Confused, unhonour’d, and unknown, 
Thou, Nature’s Sovereign, that the shroud 


impure, i 
And chilling, o’er her beauties thrown, 


In darkling horror aye inclosing 

The world’s essential seed, 

Didst lift, and over freed 

Existence pour thine ever-fruitful beams ; 

El’ments, each other most opposing, 

Didst closely knit 

In union fit, : . 

Whence concord, love, and bliss, flow’d in full 
streams, 
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The willing Universe thy sway confess’d 
Nor ever more rebell’d azaingt thy high behest. 


Thence first divided water was from land, 

From viewless air, and soaring fire, 

A still accordant, still discordant band, 

That in their kindly warfare’s ire, 

Peopled, ere » with fish the ocean, 

With warbling birds the air, 

With flocks and cattle fair 

a and plains; nor fill’d with only 

ese ,— 

Creatures possess’d of sense and motion, 

Each flower and leaf, 

Of date so brief, 

The lowliest grass, the stateliest forest trees, 

Were thence produced,—whilst man’s ambi- 
tious race 

Burns with thy vivid flames, exists but by thy 
grace. 


Nor these the limits to thy power assign’d. 
The <~- Sun himself, Ga tone, 
The Stars that, fix’d or wandering, we find 
In Heaven’s blue vault, all are thy boon. 
Without thee, still in gloom and sadness 
They with the world would lie ; 
The mightiest, through the sky 
Ceaselessly journeying on, each fiery ball, 
Knew without thee nor light nor gladness. 
Thine influence 
Governs all sense ; 
Thee, origin and chiefest end of all, 
The great Creator first design’d! Through 

ce 


The universe he rules to all eternity. 


Then Goddess, since from thy benignant 

sphere 

All natural affections flow, 

Prohibit deaths so cruel, so severe, 

Such agonies of hopeless woe, 

As o’er these lovers are impending ! 

Tis thine to change their doom, 

Whom all thy fires consume ! 

Despair and death shall fall on either head, 

Unless by thee Fate’s blow, descending, 

Be timely staid ; 

Oh, Goddess, aid ! 

Yield to our prayers! Destiny stern and dread, 

Thou only canst control :—Thy power employ, 

And sorrow’s moans shall turn to hymns of 
grateful joy.” 


In the second Act we at length 
meet with dramatic personages of a 
more accustomed kind. Arbecche 
herself opens the scene, uttering dole- 
ful lamentations, Her Nurse inquires 
the cause of her distress, and she an- 
swers, that it arises from her happi- 
ness in the possession of her beloved 
husband Orontes, and her two chil- 
dren,—a happiness as yet wholly un- 
suspected, owing to the cautious man- 
agement of the said Nurse, her only 
confidante. The Chorus of Ladies, 
who have just discovered their know- 
ledge of the secret, appear to count 
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for nothing, their discretion being, 
we suppose, insured by their choral 
character. The old woman is consi- 
derably puzzled by the Princess’s 
speech ; which the riddling mourner 
explains by informing her very length- 
ily,—to borrow an Americanism, 
seemingly coined for the especial use 
of the reviewer of this tragedy,—that 
her father has promised her hand to 
the King of the Parthians; that she 
had been thunderstruck at the first 
intimation of the fate to which she 
was destined, but, quickly command- 
ing herself, had declared to her fa- 
ther that her attachment for him was 
too strong to allow of her existing 
thus separated from him; and that 
she had obtained a day to consider 
of her answer. The Nurse tries to 
comfort her lady by observations up- 
on the vicissitudes to which human 
life is subject, which she illustrates 
by the simile of a ship at sea. The 
whole simile, including some descrip- 
tion and some exhortation, is in 
rhyme and lyric measure, the play 
itself being in blank verse. This 
poetical and philosophical effort fails 
to cheer the desponding Arbecche, 
who now bids her seck Orontes, that 
they may consult together what is to 
be done, and retires. The Nurse 
reflects upon the sorrows of life, 
through some hundred lines, until 
Orontes, arriving, interrupts her di- 
dactic strain, and bids her call the 
Princess. The result of the conjugal 
conference is a determination to im- 
= the secret of the marriage to 

lalecche, a sort of Minister or Privy 


Councillor, and the friend of Orontes, 
though hitherto not his confidant ; 
and then to request him to break the 


matter to the King, The husband 
departs to execute this resolve, ex- 
pressing sanguine hopes of the result ; 
the wife remains to soliloquize, at the 
usual length, upon the unhappy lot 
of women; and the Act ends with a 
shortish Chorus upon the fallacy of 
all mundane enjoyments. 

The 3d Act begins with a mono- 
logue, similar in dimensions to those 
already noticed, delivered by Ma- 
lecche, in which he deliberates upon 


the best mode of revealing the im- 
portant secret entrusted to him, and 
of endeavouring to reconcile the ty- 
rant to his daughter’s stolen nuptials. 
He entertains very faint hopes of 
succeeding in his mission, it seems, 
because he has himself frequently en- 
treated his royal master to bestow 
the Princess upon Orontes, in guer- 
don of the young man’s martial prow- 
ess, and been refused, although upon 
insufficient grounds ; whence he ar- 
gues that Sulmone will persevere in 
the denial he has ouce given. But 
Malecche need not have perplexed 
himself as to the manner of making 
the communication, for the King has 
meanwhile learned the secret from a 
chambermaid, who had casually over- 
heard the recent conversation of the 
wedded pair, and comes in great per- 
turbation and anger to consult his 
Minister how he can sufficiently 
punish so flagrant a crime. Malecche, 
always taking care first to obtain per- 
mission to express his sentiments un- 
reservedly, makes long speech upon 
long speech, in all of which he, more 
morally than politicly, recommends 
the virtues of clemency and self-con- 
trol, as the only qualities beseeming 
a King, and eulogizes both Orontes’ 
great military abilities, which fit him 
to govern and defend a mighty em- 
pire, and his honourable conduct in 
rather marrying than seducing the 
Princess, The only topic he touch- 
es upon really calculated to recon- 
cile the Persian Monarch to what has 
occurred, is the inveterate enmity 
hitherto displayed by the Parthian 
King, which, he reminds his master, 
has already robbed him of two bro- 
thers and two sons; and which he, 
Malecche, suspects may have sug- 
gested the present treaty of marriage, 
as a mean of fraudulently obtaining 
possession of the King of Persia’s 
sole remaining child and heiress. 
Sulmone long resists, but at last, tired 
out, we presume, declares himself 
subdued, and sends his adviser to 
fetch his daughter, with her husband 
and children. It is now the tyrant’s 
turn for a soliloquy, and he takes ad- 
vantage of it to inform us that he has 
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cheated Malecche, and intends to 
take terrible vengeance upon Oron- 
tes and the children, He then deli- 
berates what to do with his daugh- 
ter, and finally determines that, as 
he can inflict abundant misery upon 
her without depriving himself of his 
now only child, he will spare her 
life. By this time he has made up 
his mind. Malecche returns with 
those whom he had been sent for, 
and whilst crossing the stage towards 
Sulmone, the elder three hold a long 
conversation, in which the men blame 
Arbecche’s uuconquerable apprehen- 
sions. The reconciliation scene that 
ensues is not very affecting. Ma- 
lecche harangues apologetically ; Ar- 
becche and Orontes beg pardon, and 
the King professes much paternal 
tenderness; after which he retires, 
taking his two grandchildren along 
with him. Arbecche and Malecche 
next make their respective exits, we 
know not very well why, except to 
afford Orontes his last opportunity of 
comfortably soliloquizing. He has 
just leisure to tell us the whole histo- 
ry of his birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation, with which there is no need 
to trouble the reader, before Alocche 
and Tamul, two subordinate instru- 
ments of tyranny, come to conduct 
him to their master, The act con- 
cludes with a Sestina of rejoicing 
between the Nurse and the Chorus, 
It may perhaps be as well to men- 
tion, that a Sestina consists of six un- 
thyming six-lined stanzas, in which 
the six concluding words of the six 
lines of the first stanza conclude the 
lines of each of the other five, but al- 
ways in a different order; the first 
line of the second stanza ending with 
the same word that ended the last 
line of the first, and so on through 
the rest, 

Thus far we have hurried forward 
through scenes which, notwithstand- 
ing the praises lavished by Italian li- 
terati upon L’Arseccue, appear to 
us exceedingly dull. But as we have 
now reached the most interesting, or, 
tout au moins, the most tragical part, 
and as, in justice to our author and to 
his learned panegyrists, we must al- 
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low him to display his dramatic as 
well as his lyrical talent, we shall se- 
lect for translation, in the fourth Act, 
one of those narrations which afford 
the principal field for the exhibition 
of their powers to those tragic wri- 
ters who, either to preserve the uni- 
ties, or to spare the sensibility of the 
audience, banish almost all action 
from the stage. The Chorus, with- 
out the Nurse, remain in possession 
of the stage at the commencement of 
the 4th Act, when they are joined 
by a royal messenger, who does no- 
thing but exclaim—in lengthy excla- 
mutions however—about the horrors 
he has just witnessed, The Chorus 
repeatedly urge him to explain him- 
self, and at last he says : 


“There is, amidst this lofty tower’s deep 
vaults, 

Tn part so solitary and remote 

That never sunbeam thither penetrated, . 

A chapel dedicate to sacrifices, 

Which to the shades, to ireful Proserpine, 

And sullen Pluto, by our Kings are offer’d ; 

Where not alone obscurest Night, where reigns 

Horror most horrible. Thither Sulmone 

Commanded that Orontes should be led ; 

—The unfortunate Orontes, who believed 

That now all fears, all sufferings were past, 

The guards had unexpectedly assail’d 

And master’d, whilst discoursing with the 

King.— 

The Nina, following to the lofty tower, 

Laid his own hand on him, and said, ‘ Orontes, 

Tis here that my successor in my kingdom 

I will appoint thee.’ Then he bade the vil- 
lai 


ns 
Who thither brought him, seize his arms, and 
place 
Both hands upon a block; with ponderous 
blade 


Then from the arms the savage, at two blows, 
Lopp’d them, drew back, lifted the bleeding 


And to Orontes, offering them, said : 

* This is the sceptre I present thee ; thus 

King I create thee. Speak—art thou con- 
tented ?” 

Orontes then exclaim’d, ‘ Oh, most perfidious ! 

Is this thy plighted faith {the promise this 

Made by albecche in thy name? But for- 
ward; 

Proceed, thou impious tyrant ! Here my throat 

| pg Pip it, villain ! here my breast— 

et thy sharp weapon lay it open. Never, 

Save by a royal hand,—if hand so barbarous 

Indeed be royal,—should Orontes fall. 

But if in Heaven reign pity, with just eye 

If God look down upon our human deeds, 

Deceiver, dreadful retribution waits thee !’ 

The tyrant at these accents smiled, as one 

Who hears what he disdains, or what diverts 


him 
He answer’d not, but taking by their hands 
The children, whom, before Orontes came, 
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He in that dismal vault apart had station’d, 
He led them towards their father. The poor 





niq ' 
Not their error lasted ; for the eldest, 
Whom little it avail’d his grandsire’s name 
To bear, he seized, his breast uncover’d, bound 
Behind his back his hands, ’twixt his own legs 
‘Then placed the infant, that with lisping tongue 
Pomme compassion, and, like harmless lamb, 
With the same bloody knife he slaughter’d him, 
Flinging him dead before the wretched father. 
Cc . Alas! alas! into what grief is 


changed 
The joy so recently that fill’d my heart, 
When this most impious monarch feign'd to 


_ _ pardon 
His daughter and Orontes. In my bones 
There is no marrow, in my veins no blood, 
But trembles. In this miserable case 
What did Orontes? 
ne That strong heart, which aaa 
is a could to prayers y 
Bend, was subdued by pity for his sons. 
Then sorrowfully did Orontes kneel 
pte the guatlipoes if he still possess’d 
hands, lifting his mutilated arms, 
Defiled and wet with blood, that from the stumps 
In torrents gush’d—compassion he implored 
For his surviving boy, of the fierce king. 
The frighten’d child, for mercy cyine ran 
ith arms outstretch’d to his father’s bo- 
som, 
There hoping safety. Oh, my heart is bursting! 
aoe roe, one contin. ig I recollect 
ow the barbarian sprang upon his prey ! 
The child that to Orontes fled, Sulmone 


Pursued, as —— the forest angry hounds 
Pursue the timid hind. This saw Orontes, 
And writhing, weeping at his feet, thus ur, 
With warmer prayers the cruel King :—* Sul- 


mone, 

By the compassion of the in Heaven, 

Pardon this unoffending Ler Suffice it 

Mine eldest to have slain; the youngest spare, 

And me, most guilty, slay! If nought beside 

Can move thy | ao in this extremity 

To treat with clemency a wretched man, 

Whom thou hast loved, think how unworthy ’tis 

With blood of innocents to foul thy hands. 

In thee Jet horror o’er unjust revenge 

Prevail ; and if thou fear’st no human power, 

Yet fear the gods, who recompense deeds, 

Dealing to evil acts dire punishment.’ 
Chorus. And did not prayers so fervent and 


se just 

Soften that stony heart ? 

Mess. Alas! what ask you? 
I saw the very walls weep at these words, 
The tower with horror tremble, and the image 
Of gloomy Pluto, unto whom the king 
Offer’d the innocent souls in sacrifice, 
Not only weep, but turn his eyes away, 
Shunning the horrid sight. He, only he, 
Harder ke hardest marble, stood unmoved ;— 
So stands the rock against the ocean’s waves. 
In purpose not alone unchanged, the King, 
As trodden serpent, full of rage and venom, 
Turns with keen tooth to bite the harming foot, 
Turn’d fiercely, when such gentle prayers he 


ear 
As by barb’d arrow struck, tow’rds sad Orontes, 
Exclaiming, ‘ Wretch perfidious and disloyal, 
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Of thy flagitious sin take the reward ! 
Could I be with a si death appeased, 
None had I slain ; little are both these 
To expiate thine infidelity !’ 

Chorus. Alas! what heart was then the 


‘erpower’d by the excess of agony, 
Found courage in despair. Parental prayers 
Then giving over, with audacious brow 
He turn’d upon the King— Fi 
cried, 
* Who, wolf-like, only for nocturnal wiles 
art fit—art only strong— 
Ferocious only in the blood of infants,— 
I trust, I trust, and partly does such hope 
Allay mine anguish, that amidst the Shades 
The tidings of revenge ere long shall greet 
me. 


Then tow’rds his son, he, weeping, turn’d, 
and cast 

His arms around him, saying, ‘ Dearest child, 

Since Heaven decrees that each of us must 


view 

The other’s death ; for us, since deaf as asp 

To pity,—take, dear child, thy sire’s last gift,— 

These ces, Dern Sey ae Sy last linger- 
k 


Together will we seek stern Pluto’s realms, 
Where, haply, less than here we shall endure.’ 
Chorus. Meanwhile, how acted the inhu- 
man King? 
Mess. The traitor listened gladsomely to 
ords 


w 
Which rock or diamond had split, —had thaw’d 
A heart of ice. As *twere to him enjoyment 
So long to see Orontes mourn his tortures,— 
His infants’ deaths,—the murderer 

stood, . 
Attentive to his speech. But when great an- 

ish 


gu 

Smother’d his utterance, then more incensed, 

Ev’n as the lion, flocks and herds destroying, 

Who, when he sees the field streaming with 
blood 


Burns with new , that his appetite 

For blood and pe be quickens, so the King 

Rush'd furiously upon the child, whom still 

Orontes, weeping, in his mangled arms 

Held closely lock’d, bespatter’d with ee 

And would have snatch’d him from his "s 
breast 


Like tiger, that when he the helpless calf 
Sees flying to the heifer, in his rage 

Mother and young together ters, 80 
When the sad father would not from his grasp 
Release the boy, the fierce inhuman tyrant, 


Raising his weapon, struck so desperately, 
That at his feet together dead they fell.” 

Some lamentations of the Chorus 
are followed by ejaculations on the 
part of the Messenger, intimating 
further horrors. But we defer the 
termination of this tragedy of trage- 
dies till a future number, not doubt- 
ing horrors have already been recit- 
ed sufficient to satisfy our readers 
for the present. 
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ts O# my gracious Lord!” ex- 

claimed the principal valet- 
de-chambre of Louis the F ourteenth, 
addressing the young Count Lauzun, 
and bending so low, that the powder- 
ed toupée of his large flowing wig 
almost touched the ground—*“ Oh, 
my gracious Lord! what brings me 
the extraordinary good fortune of 
being able to assure you, at this hour, 
and in this place, of my most pro- 
found respect ?. The King is trans- 
acting business in the next room, 
with his Council of Finance,” added 
the ever pliant courtier—a moment 
after, ina somewhat discomposed and 
altered tone; “ The wheels which 
keep the great machine of adminis- 
tration in motion, sometimes come 
into too strong a contact, and there 
is noise enough, of conscience, in 
that room! On this account, as lam 
certain your lordship is well aware, 
no-person, except so insignificant a 
being as myself, is allowed to remain 
in this anti-chamber. However, you, 
my lord, are certainly every where 
an exception ; for how could any 
door be closed against one to whom 
all hearts are open ?”—“ We will 
not stop to examine into the truth of 
this,” replied Lauzun ; “ all I beg of 
you, Mr, Von Nyert, is, to suffer me 
to remain here for this time ; rest 
assured that the King will not be 
displeased with you, if he finds me 
here,”—“ How could I, the King’s 
first valet-de-chambre, have the least 
doubt on that head?” replied Von 
Nyert, with increased familiarity : 
* surely your lordship does not take 
me for such a novice in my busi- 
ness ?”—“ Certainly not,” replied 
Lauzun ; “I know the well-deserv- 
ed confidence with which the King 
rewards your trusty fidelity; and 
therefore I shall make it no secret 
with you, that joyful expectation 
brings me here. Our monarch, my 
dear Von Nvert, is on the point of 
giving me another, I may say an un- 
common, proof of his royal favour. 


I was so tired of counting by myself 
the tedious minutes, till the appoint- 
ed hour, that I beg you will allow 
me to chat them away in your com- 
pany.”—“ Oh, my lord !” interrupt- 
ed Nyert, with deep anxiety, “ you 
are pleased to jest with me. I am 
but too fortunate in being the first 
who is permitted to congratulate you 
on your good fortune. The mark of 
favour intended you by his Majesty 
is, you say, uncommon.”—* It is, 
indeed,” said Lauzun. “ How will 
my friends triumph at the brilliant 
career which a few minutes will open 
before me.”—“A few minutes !” 
repeated the valet-de-chambre, lost 
in thought. “ Yes, my friend, a few 
minutes !” exclaimed Lauzun, hurried 
out of himself by the enrapturing 
hope, and smiling exultingly on his 
humble worshipper, on whose coun- 
tenance the deepest curiosity stood 
depicted in legible characters. | 

“ Until now,” continued he, “I 
was obliged, by the command of the 
King, to be silent; but this is the 
very day appointed by himself to 
present me to court in my new ca- 
pacity. In the meantime, as we are 
waiting together for his Majesty, I 
may give you a proof of my thank- 
fulness for your congratulation on 
my success, by confiding to you what, 
as yet, no person suspects. Listen, 
then :—Duke Mazarin retires in good 
earnest from public business, and I 
become his successor, as Generai en 
chef d’ Artillerie.” 

Mingled congratulations, thanks 
for such distinguished confidence, 
and exclamations of the greatest as- 
tonishment, now fell in quick suc- 
cession from the lips of the loqua- 
cious valet ; but on a sudden, exhi- 
biting all the symptoms of excessive 
agitation, he remained silent for a 
moment. ‘Good God!” he ex- 
claimed, with a countenance totally 
changed, “ what have I forgotten, 
while conversing with you! ’Tis but 
a trifling commission of my master, 
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to be sure; but in the present hu- 
mour of his Majesty-———Bless me ! 
bless me !” continued he, whilst he 
skipped about, and snapped his fin- 
gers, in apparent distress. He then 
ulled out his watch, and a look at 
It seemed to afford him some conso- 
lation, “ Perhaps it is not yet too 
late,” added he, as he wiped the per- 
spiration of anxiety from his fore- 
head. “The Council of Finance 
will surely not separate for these ten 
minutes at least ; and even impossi- 
bilities must be attempted in the ser- 
vice of our monarch,”—With these 
words, and a very low bow, he slip- 
past the Count, and was instant- 
ly out of the door, which he carefully 
closed after him ; then gliding sofily, 
like a cat upon her velvet paws, up 
a small back staircase, three steps 
at a stride, he stood, in a few se- 
conds, breathless, before the Minis- 
ter Louvois, in the little closet where 
he used to despatch business alone, 
when the court, as on the present 
occasion, was at St. Germain. 

With many thanks, and still more 
promises, the powerful minister dis- 
missed, with all possible speed, the 
faithful informer ; gathered up care- 
lessly some loose papers, and mut- 
tered to himself, in a half-suppressed 
tone—“ The wings of that little ca- 
det from the banks of the Garonne 
grow damnably fast; if we do not 
take measures to prevent it, he will 
fly over our heads,” 

Nyert had long ere this, reached 
the anti-chamber again; and ‘had 
told the Count Lauzun, with the 
greatest nonchalance, about some 
rose and orange flowers, which he 
had been so fortunate as to procure 
for Madame de Montespan, when 
Louvois came in with papers in his 
hand ; and having passed them both, 
making a slight inclination of his 
head, advanced towards the door of 
the apartment of the King, In vain 
the valet-de-chambre placed himself 
boldly in his way, and assured him, 
in a tolerably decisive tone, that the 
monarch was not yet visible: Lou- 
vois paid no attention to what he 
said ; but gave as an excuse, some 
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important dispatches, which he found 
it necessary to communicate imme- 
diately to his Majesty ; and without 
waiting for any further explanation, 

assed on into the room, although he 
held no seat in the Council of Fi- 
nance, 

Lauzun slightly moved his shoul- 
ders, and a smile of secret triumph 

over his countenance, as he 
saw the folding’ doors close after 
him ; and turning‘again to the valet- 
de-chambre, he listened with appar- 
ent attention to his conversation ; 
till the minister, in a few minutes 
after, made his appearance again, 
and hurried through the apartment. 
The King in a short time appeared. 
The first glance of the latter sought 
and found the Count, who, in breath- 
less expectation, had advanced half 
a pace nearer ; but as quickly with- 
drew—for the Monarch swept past 
him with a freezing look, 

“Who knows with what stupid 
stuff Louvois has been vexing him ?” 
said Lauzun, as if to console him- 
self: for this unusual neglect had a 
little discomposed him. “ It+ will 
blow over; and after mass he will 
be sure to remember his promise,” 
thought he again; and carelessly 
joined the suite which accompanied 
the King to the court chapel, 

Long and splendid rows of the 
most beautiful and distinguished la- 
dies in waiting filled the seats, divid- 
ed, not perhaps quite equally, in their 
devotions between the visible and 
invisible Ruler of the world. On no 
account would this court, made up 
of immorality and external pomp, 
have failed to do the homage pre- 
scribed by etiquette, as well to their 
King as to their God, Lauzun could 
not help looking a little more sad 
than usual, when, from his place be- 
hind the King, he passed in review 
this crowd of beauties, which with 
its varied hues was not unlike a tu- 
lip-bed ; but a glance from a pair of 
most beautiful blue eyes, soon cheer- 
ed him again. It was a look that 
might have made him amends for a 
much greater disappointment than 
that which he had just experienced, 
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Anna de Montpensier, the most 
beautiful, animated, and proud prin- 
cess at the court of Louis the Four- 
teenth, was the powerful magician 
who could thus enchant Lauzun. 
As grand-niece of Louis the Thir- 
teenth, and daughter of Gaston of 
Orleans, she the distinguished 
rank of a daughter of France. From 
the immense wealth and numerous 
estates which she inherited through 
her father, she was regarded as the 
richest princess in Europe; and 
princes, and even kings had sought 
her hand. There she stood—mis- 
tress in the fullest sense of the word 
—a Pallas in mind, spirit, and form, 
and in the full bloom of life. This 
angelic being had lost none of her 
charms with the fleeting brilliancy of 
early youth, for her cast of beauty 
required not that aid to support it. 
She was worshipped at a distance, 
like the immortals ; and none but a 


high-soaring and unrestrained spirit, 
like that of Lauzun, would have dar- 
ed at any time to have forgotten the 

rincess in the woman, and have 
ooked upon her as merely a beauty, 


who appeared the more irresistible 
in moments of softer abandonment, 
from the superiority which, in ordi- 
nary life, she maintained over all 
others. He imagined that he had 
never seen her more beautiful than 
on this particular morning ; his looks 
wandered over her brow of snow, 
and lost themselves amidst the fan- 
tastic labyrinth of her auburn locks, 
which were negligently bound to- 
gether with strings of ribbons and 
pearls, A veil of almost invisibly 
fine point d’Alencon shaded her lily 
neck, and was fastened in front by 
a large diamond clasp. A loose robe 
of black chemille lace, through which 
shone an under-dress, embroidered 
in gold, surrounded her beautiful 
form, without exposing to the eye 
any part of her person, save the ex- 
tremity of the prettiest foot in the 
world. The marked kindness with 
which the princess turned to the 
Count as she left the chapel, and 
permitted him to present her with 
the holy water, completed the charm 
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which, for a moment, made him for- 
get every thing around him, It is 
true he called himself a fool, as soon 
as he had lost sight of her, and read 
himself a lesson about the fate of 
Icarus ; but, like many other lessons, 
it was without effect. 

The remainder of the day he 
spent in attendance on the King, 
without his Majesty making the least 
allusion to his promised preferment. 
A host of trifling accidental obsta- 
cles precluded that confidential ap- 

roach, with which the Count had 

itherto been continually honoured 
by his master ; and it was not until 
late, when, according to the etiquette 
of those times, he and the most dis- 
tinguished persons at court attended 
the King’s couché, that the long- 
wished-for opportunity presented it- 
self, toremind the monarch of his 
promise, “Oh! these matters are 
not done so easily ; we must first 
look well to the propriety of the 
thing,” was the only answer he ob- 
tained. 

During the whole of the night did 
poor Lauzun pace up and down his 
chamber, in the utmost indignation : 
those words, uttered with such cool- 
ness, had hurled the spoiled child of 
favour from his fancied heaven, and 
left him a prey, at one moment to 
the most furious passion, and the 
next, to the most bitter grief. 

It was not so much the failure of 
a great and brilliant hope that af- 
fected him, as the breach of promise 
on the part of his royal patron; a 
misfortune which he could never 
have suspected, and which pierced 
his soul with the keenest torture ; 
for he was really attached to his 
master, and but the day before would, 
like a true knight, have hazarded his 
life against aay one who should have 
merely hinted at the possibility of 
that, the effects of which he now so 
bitterly deplored. 

Reared in quiet and retirement, 
and educated according to the laws 
of chivalry, by which his country, 
had formerly distinguished itself so 
gloriously, Count Lauzun had, not 
long before, quitted the chateau of 
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his ancestors, to visit the house of 
the powerful Marquis de Grammont, 
his near relative, at Paris. He 
thought it well suited to the younger 
branch of a noble, though poor 
house, which was totally destitute, to 
try his fortune by honourable means, 
either at court or in the army. His 
noble person, and the affability of 
his manners, gained him the favour 
of every one in the house of his un- 
cle ; the eccentricities of his towering 
mind, his courage, his utter contempt 
for every thing dishonourable, his 
firmness both in attachment and ha- 
tred, had won him the friendship of 
the Count of Guiche, the eldest son 
of the Marquis of Grammont: young, 
handsome, and brave as Lauzun him- 
self, he saw in his relative the coun- 
terpart of his own soul. This faith- 
ful and powerful friend paved the 
way for the advancement of the 
young stranger, and presented him 
to the King, who was much pleased 
with the southern youth, and kept 
him as much as possible about his 
own person. 

In this manner the young Lauzun, 
a short time ago an insignificant per- 
sonage, now the acknowledged fa- 
vourite of the King, rose with the 
rapidity of lightning, till he attained 
the rank of Major-General : he had 
hopes of rising still higher ; and was 
already within reach of his aim, 
when his expectations were suddenly 
dashed to the ground. It was very 
natural that a fall so unlooked for 
should afflict him deeply ; and the 
more so, as it was impossible for him 
to guess in what way he had incur- 
red the King’s displeasure. 

Night generally magnifies our 
cares to the most gigantic and op- 
pressive size; yet when we have 
tasted the sweets of repose, the 
morning, on our awaking, stands at 
our bed-side like an angel of com- 
fort, and shews us the cause of our 
apprehensions so diminished, that we 
frequently laugh at our mighty vision 
of alarm. But it is very different 
when the morning sun finds us still 
watchful, and tossing amidst feverish 
apprehensions; then the heated 
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blood rushes with increased violence 
from the heart, and the day, the first 
rays of which do but wound the in- 
flamed eyes of the unhappy victim, 
is frequently the witness of rash and 
inconsiderate actions, 

Such a night had Count Lauzun 
spent, during which a thousand plans, 
each more extravagant than the pre- 
ceding, arose, and were in their turn 
— One, however, he adher- 

to, and carried into effect, by 
going as early as etiquette would 
allow, to Madame de Montespan, the 
beautiful, haughty, and all-powerful 
mistress of Louis the Fourteenth. 
She had always been friendly to 
him, and on that account, he ventur- 
ed to claim her assistance in unra- 
velling the cause of the altered treat- 
ment of his master ; for it was to 
discover this that his heart princi- 
~— longed. 

e was more than half consoled 
by the kind encouragement of this 
beautiful woman; she expressed 
equal wonder with himself, pitied 
him, and promised to try all that was 
possible, or even impossible, for 
him ; and what could one in his sit- 
uation wish for more ? But unfortu- 
nately, he did not remain long in 
this placid state of mind ; his hot 
Gascon blood impelled him to roam 
about in restless agitation. He wish- 
ed to be in every place at once ; he 
would fain have hovered unseen 
about the king, Montespan, his ene- 
mies, and his friends ; and at last, he 
decided on a plan highly difficult to 
execute, but one which he could not 
relinquish after he had once conceiv- 
ed it; for, in his bold and inflexible 
mind, to draw back was impossible, 
when an object of difficulty and ha- 
zard presented séffficient attraction 
to induce him to undertake its pur- 
suit, 

Through the aid of gold, prayers, 
flattery, and, above all, that irresisti- 
ble power of persuasion which he 
knew how to employ to such advan- 
tage, he succeeded in inducing an old 
confidential waiting-woman of Ma- 
dame de Montespan to conceal him 
in the afternoon, the usual time of 
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the King’s visit, in the chamber of 
her mistress, The hour struck, the 
King came, and Lauzun, separated 
from the confiding pair only by a 
thin, tapestry, lost not a word of the 
conversation, of which he himself 
was the principal subject. The least 
movement, or breathing, an involun- 
tary cough, might have undone him ; 
his fate would have been dreadful, 
had the King discovered the rash 
listener, but his good angel watched 
over him, and preserved him in out- 
ward quietness, in spite of his inter- 
nal alarm. 

At last the silvery sound of a high- 
ly ornamented time-piece, placed 
against the red damask tapestry, re- 
minded the king that it was time to 
repair to the last rehearsal of a grand 
ballet, which was to add to the 

lendour of a brilliant féte. The 

ing withdrew, and Madame de 
Montespan having stepped for a few 
minutes to her toilette, to lay on a 
deeper red for the evening, Lauzun’s 
trembling confident seized this short 
interval to let him out of his dange- 
rous lurking-place. Well acquainted 
with every passage in the palace, he 
darted like an arrow down a back 
staircase, and was already in the an- 
tichamber of Madame de Monte- 
span’s apartment, when she came out 
to follow the King to the rehearsal. 
The Count offered her his arm, in 
the politest manner, and accompa- 
nied her through the long row of 
galleries, hall, and saloons, to the 
theatre royal, where the whole court 
was already assembled. 

“Did you remember me while 
with the king, fair enchantress ?” 
said Lauzun, as he conducted her, 
by no very short way, to the theatre. 
* And what said my master ?” con- 
tinued he, as the lady answered in 
the affirmative with a smile, and an 
inclination of the head ; his voice 
was tremulous, the arm on which 
Madame de Montespan leaned trem- 
bled perceptibly, but this might as- 
suredly be forgiven the Count in 
his present situation. “ That evil 


tongues, but whose, I cannot at 
present divine, haye been busy about 
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you with the king is certain,” replied 
Madame de Montespan; “his an-: 
ger, however, is already on the 
wane, and with a little more time and 
patience, all will be right again ; for 
I am assuréd the Count of Lauzun 
will give me credit for having done 
every thing in my power to raise 
him again in the opinion of his Ma- 


jesty.” 


“ Indeed !” replied the Count, in 
a very peculiar tone of voice. “ In- 
deed, most gracious lady ! have you 
kindly taken my part, spoken in my 
behalf, defended me?” “ Certainly, 
what a question !” replied the lady ; 
“TI tell you the business is almost 
settled, have only a little patience, 
and all your wishes * * * * 

“Vile harlot ! base liar ! as faithless 
as cunning ! as devoid of honour as 
hardened in impudence !” said the 
Count, in an under voice that could 
be heard only by herself, whilst his 
demeanour retained all the appear- 
ances of his usual respectful atten- 
tion. “ In vain,” continued he, “ in 
vain do you endeavour to deceive a 
man to whom the whole business is 
known, Yes, I know every word 
that has passed between you and the 
King for the last ten minutes, in 
your most retired chamber. He told 
you that Louvois came to him yes- 
terday in the council of Finance, 
drew him to a window, and there 
told him that I was boasting every 
where, with the most unpardonable 
arrogance, of my elevation to the 
situation of General ‘en chef de 
VArtillerie. He next represented 
to the king, that from that moment, 
his Majesty would be daily importun- 
ed with the differences which the 
great incompatibility existing be- 
tween Louvois and myself, would 
not fail to produce, which he, as 
minister of war, could not possibly 
avoid, and in which his Majesty 
would continually be obliged to act 
as mediator. Moreover, the King 
informed you, that Louvois had rep- 
resented me as a haughty, insinuat- 
ing, innovation-seeking fool, who, 
though tolerable as a companion, was 
quite. useless in important affairs ; 
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and you, gracious lady, supported 
Louvois’ opinion of me. It is you I 
have to thank, if his Majesty is in 
anger with me, if he calls me impu- 
dent, if he supposes that I chattered 
when he commanded me to be si- 
lent; you strengthened him in this 
opinion ; you poured oil on the 
flame, and to your duplicity is it ow- 
ing, that the King breaks the pro- 
mise that he made me.” 

Lauzun might have continued this 
discourse much longer, for his hum- 
bled auditress could scarcely support 
herself through fright, much less an- 
swer or defend herself. At this mo- 
ment they reached the door of the 
theatre, where Lauzun was obliged 
to stop, and making the lady a low 
bow, he left her. She staggered, 
and sank breathless into the first 
seat, and fainted. The whole court 
rose in alarm; even the King forgot 
himself so far as to run to her assist- 
ance, notwithstanding the presence 
of the Queen: it was necessary to 
carry Madame de Montespan back 
to her apartments ; and conjectures 
and questions about this extraordi- 
nary accident, occupied the conver- 
sation of the company for the rest of 
the evening. 

When the King visited her in the 
evening, to inquire the state of her 
health, he found her raging with pas- 
sion, trembling with alarm, and in 
the most distressing situation con- 
ceivable. She complained to him of 
the unworthy treatment she had suf- 
fered ; and in relating it, an inward 
horror and dread made her hair 
stand on end, and ofe shivering fit 
after another ran through her whole 
frame, for she was firmly convinced 
that the Count could never have dis- 
covered what she had spoken to the 
King, out of the reach of every hu- 
man ear, and at the very moment it 
was uttered, but through the agency 
of some supernatural power. Eve- 
ry moment, while in a faint voice 
she was accusing her offender, she 
shuddered as if demons were grin- 
ning upon her on all sides, nor did 
she dare demand vengeanee, how- 
ever much she wished it, The 
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from time to time into a deep reverie. 

With what excited feelings the 
King and Lauzun met on the follow- 
ing morning, may easily be guessed ; 
nor could the latter bear such a tor- 
menting situation long. He seized 
the first favourable opportunity of 
speaking to his master without a wit- 
ness, in order to remind him with 
his accustomed frankness, of his pro- 
mise of the situation of General ex 
chef de ’ Artillerie. 

‘‘ And dare you,” replied the King, 
with difficulty suppressing his anger, 
“dare you venture again to lay claim 
to Mazarin’s place, while it is only 
owing to my too great indulgence, 
that you go about my court free and 
unpunished? Did I not command 
you to keep secret the elevation 
which I intended for you, till I 
thought proper to make it known? 
You did not think it necessary to 
obey my commands, therefore blame 
yourself if the appointment is lost to 
you, and learn another time to be 
more discreet.” 

Lauzun’s anger lost all restraint, 
when he heard what appeared to 
him to be a mere evasion; for he 
felt himself innocent. The conver- 
sation with the valet-de-chambre had 
long since escaped his memory. 
With fire flashing from his eyes, and 
a countenance glowing with rage, he 
retired a few steps, turned himself 
a little from the presence, and, im- 
pelled by the feeling of the moment, 
drew his sword from the scabbard, 
and breaking the blade in pieces, 
laid them at the feet of his Majesty, 
with an explicit declaration, that 
“he no longer wished to serve a 
prince who was faithless to his pro- 
mise.” 

During this scene, the King stood 
with his back to a window, playing 
with a rattan. Pale with anger, and 
trembling visibly with rage, with a 
threatening gesture, he grasped the 
stick more firmly in his hand; but 
instantly turned to the window, open- 
ed it, and threw the cane into the 
court; he then breathed deeply for 
a couple of seconds, and turning to 
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the Count, said: “I should never 
have forgiven myself, if, led away 
even by the justest resentment, I had 
punished a nobleman as a menial,” 
and passing coolly by him, left the 
room. 

The consequences of this scene, 
which the Count awaited with the 
calmness of a man whose anger had 
evaporated, were soon apparent, A 
lettre de cachet sent him that very 
evening to the Bastile, where, sepa- 
rated from every living creature, his 
future dreary abode in one of the 
towers of the building, was pointed 
out to him, What a contrast be- 
tweeen the gay and brilliant court 
which he had just quitted, and these 
gloomy walls, on which no light was 
admitted, save through an aperture 
that was scarcely visible. 

Cheerless as his dungeon, were 
his prospects for the future ; no hope 
of change, or even of alleviation, 
dawned on the darkness of his pre- 
sent situations no chance of judicial 
accusation or defence. These dread- 
ful lettres de cachet, the invention of 
the vilest despotism, gave up, in 
those times, their victims to misery 
in the deepest secresy and silence, 
and left them as hopeless, as if the 
sentence of the judge had sealed 
their eternal condemnation. The 
King issued them according to his 
arbitrary will, and sometimes granted 
them by way of favor to his minions, 
when they wished to remove an ene- 
my from the list of the living, with- 
out having recourse to direct assas- 
sination. The influence of earlier 
customs, which permitted the King 
to exercise this dreadful privilege, 
fortunately blinded both the court 
and the town to the danger that 
threatened every one, otherwise no 
man could have enjoyed one mo- 
ment’s peace in Paris ; for no person 
could be certain of not being torn, 
the very next morning, from a state 
of peace or enjoyment, and thrust in- 
to the gloom of a dreary dungeon. 
Neither rank, nor age, nor sex, nor 
even a spotless life, were protections 
against them. Such circumstances 
happened daily, and on that very 


account, no one suspected that he 
might be the very next victim on 
whom the lot was to fall; the fate of 
the criminal was viewed in the same 
light as death is by us all; he disap- 
peared and was soon forgotten, and 
every one continued, as before, to 
live on for bimself. 

A better fate, however, awaited 
Count Lauzun ; a soft voice yet whis- 
pered in the King’s heart in favour 
of hiny be had once loved, and of 
whom he continually felt the loss, 
however little he might be inclined 
to confess it to himself. On that ac- 
count the scale was easily inclined io 
his favour in the mind of his master. 
His crime was, in a great measure, 
ascribed to the heat of Gascon blood, 
which is so easily excited, as even to 
have passed into a proverb : it was 
also insinuated to the King, that the 
acute anguish which the failure of 
so great an expectation, founded on 
his own sacred promise, had excited, 
might, in some measure, be pleaded 
as an excuse for this act of momen- 
tary forgetfulness, The consequence 
of these representations was, that 
Lauzun, having passed a few weeks 
in prison, heard, at an unusual hour, 
steps advancing towards his cell. 
The bolts rattled, the locks resound- 
ed, the ponderous doors turned creak- 
ing on their hinges, and Sir Gui- 
try, his faithful friend, whom former 
services had firmly attached to him, 
flew into his arms. Tears gushed 
from the eyes of the noble knight, 
when he saw his friend in this gloomy 
abode ; his meagre form and disor- 
dered dress, shewing plain traces of 
the sufferings of his mind. ; 

“Guitry,” exclaimed Lauzun, in 
joyful astonishment, while his cheek 
glowed as in better days, “ art thou 
come to visit me, my dear friend? 
or,” added he, assuming in an instant 
a serious air, “have they sent thee 
hither too ; is thy brilliant career al- 
so eclipsed for ever ?” 

“‘ The King sends me as a messen- 
ger of pardon, of peace,” replied the 
Knight, closely embracing his friend. 
“Hold,” said Lauzun, with some 
bitterness, “ you see I am but poorly 
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provided for the reception of so high 
an embassador; you have but the 
choice between my bed and that 
chair, by way of seat, while I listen 


‘ with humility to what the grace of 


my monarch imparts to me through 
you,” 

*“ Do not speak in that tone, I en- 
treat,” said Guitry; “do not forget 
how much you have offended our 
monarch.” 

“Has he not offended me as 
much,” said the deeply-wounded 
Lauzun ; “ or is it, forsooth, the duty 
of the subject, to honour humbly in 
the dust, a breach of promise in his 
master, as a royal privilege? Are 
we to be blamed, if falsehood makes 
us mad and drives us astray from our 
usual path?” 

“ Louis is not less good than just,” 
replied the Knight; “his kingly 
roind bids him feel that he has acted 
towards you in a manner that some- 
what extenuates your guilt ; he wish- 
es to make you amends for what he, 
perhaps, misunderstood too readily ; 
on that account he sends me to * * * 

Announce to me then at last, my 
nomination to the situation of Gene- 
ral en chef de l’ Artillerie,” exclaim- 
ed Lauzun, abruptly. 

“ Oh ! thou true Gascon, what art 
thou thinking of,” exclaimed the 
Knight, smiling ; “ to ask for impos- 
sibilities is childish ; that situation 
has already been filled, for some days 
past, by the Duke de Lude; but the 
King offers you a captain’s commis- 
sion in the guards. You know, the 
first men in the kingdom feel them- 
selves honoured by this appointment, 
—it is considered by them as the 
greatest proof of his Majesty’s con- 
fidence.” 

“ Lay me as low and as flat at his 
Majesty’s feet as you please,” replied 
the Count, with a bitter laugh ; “ but, 
at the same time, give him to under- 
stand, that the poor, imprisoned Lau- 
zun does not suffer himself to be tri- 
fled with ; and that, sooner than sub- 
mit to humiliation, he would remain, 
living or dead, in his dungeon, a mo- 
nument of royal faith and justice.” 

After long and fruitless arguments 
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and entreaties, Guitry was obliged 
to report to the King, in as softened 
terms as possible, the substance of 
his friend’s answer. The monarch 
was, at first, not a little exasperated 
by such noheard-of obstinacy. But 
his long-cherished affection for the 
headstrong youth had not been en- 
tirely stifled, even by the arts of Ma- 
dame de Montespan ; the desire of 
having him about his person was, in 
all probability, strengthened by the 
difficulties which opposed themselves 
to it; and, after a few days, Guitry, 
to the astonishment of all, was sent 
a second time to try his powers of 
persuasion with the restive youth. 

He found him this time, more ob- 
stinate, if possible, than before.— 
“ Well, then, have your own way,” 
exclaimed the Knight, at last, with 
mingled displeasure and grief, after 
he had exhausted himself for several 
hours, in endeavouring to convince 
the Count of his error ;—“ have 
your own way, and may that obsti- 
nacy which now makes you so inflex- 
ible, never bend, that you may pos- 
sess the fortitude necessary to bear 
up against your fate. How much 
will all those who love you grieve for 
your situation : your sisters, your un- 
cle, Grammont, the noble-minded 
Guiché !—and what will the Prin- 
cess * * * * 

“Anna de Montpensier,” inter- 
rupted Lauzun, “ for, if I do not de- 
ceive myself, she still thinks of me— 
has she remarked that she sees me 
no more ?” 

“ You neither deserve the love of 
your friends, nor the remembrance of 
the Princess,” answered Guitry, “for 
you are not true to us; otherwise, 
how would these doubts agree with 
the haughtiness of the rest of your 
conduct.” 

“ Has she really thought of me? 
Distinctly mentioned name ?” 
asked Lauzun, with warmth, “TI shall 
give you no further answer,” replied 
the Knight, turning to the door— 
when Lauzun stopped him; both 
stood for a few moments, silently 
looking at each other, till at last 
Lauzun heaved a deep sigh. 
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“ Guitry,” said he, at length, “ thy 
last words have reminded me, more 
than all thy reasoning, how delight- 
ful is life, and how great is the sacri- 
fice I am about to make! Thy words 
have conjured up a storm in my 
breast—tell me, on your honour I 
entreat you, tell me, dare I return? 
Will no stain attach to my charac- 
ter? Itistrue, I am detained with 
my own will, and hundreds have left 
this grave, who” — 

“ Do not complete the sentence,” 
said the Knight, in an ecstacy of joy, 
and hurrying out, added, “ seek not 
to excuse yourself for having at last 
returned to reason ; leave all to me, 
I will settle everything to your satis- 
faction.” 

The next morning, Lauzun stood 
agai before the King, who received 
him graciously, and, as soon as the 
painful moment of meeting had elaps- 
ed, treated him in a manner which 
plainly shewed how much he wished 
to make him amends for his past suf- 
ferings. It may easily be supposed, 
how eagerly, in this respect, the whole 
court endeavoured to imitate him. 
Friends and foes pressed around the 
reinstated favourite: even Madame 
de Montespan seemed to have for- 
gotten the insult she had received, 
and behaved as if she thought him 
sufficiently punished to be entitled to 
her forgiveness. Lauzun bore all this 
with tolerable composure ; but the 
meeting with the Princess of Mont- 
pensier, rather shook his equanimity, 
for the indescribable grace with which 
she drew him into her circle of en- 
chantment, made him forget, not on- 
ly the King, but the whole world. 

One morning he waited on her as 
usual, and found her alone in her 
closet ; she received him with a look 
full of peculiar expression ; it appear- 
ed as if there were a burthen on her 
heart, which she wanted to relieve 
by imparting it to another, without 
being able to summon resolution suf- 
ficient to do so. Her appareut con- 
fusion communicated itself to the 
Count, and he was already on the 
point of withdrawing respectfully in- 
to the anti-clhamber, which stood 
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open before him, when the Princess 
motioned him to approach. 

After some hesitation (and blush- 
ing deeply), she thus began, in an 
unusually soft tone: “ Yuu are the 
King’s friend; you often assist him 
with your counsel, and I stand, at 
this moment, in need of the same as- 
sistance. Will you be that adviser ?” 
The Count answered only with a 
low bow, laying his hand upon his 
heart. 

“ I am heartily tired of the life I 
lead,” continued the Princess, be- 
coming more animated as she pro- 
ceeded in her‘discourse ; * I am tired 
of this perpetual sameness, this glit- 
tering uniformity, which is _produc- 
tive of nothing engaging to the mind, 
or cheering to the heart. I hate the 
contradictory plans of those who are 
continually on the watch, in order to 
make use of me, or rather of my 
possessions when I shall be no more, 
for their own aggrandizement. Such 
is my situation, as far as regards the 
interior of my family ; from without, 
the continual solicitations, or rather 
persecutions, for my hand, which I 
am daily. condemned to endure, are 
still more distressing. I stand too 
high to_need any foreign prince to 
raise me higher. What can they of- 
fer me that I do not already possess? 
What can the first throne in Europe 
give me, in exchange for my owa 
fair and beloved land, which affords 
me every thing mortals think worth 
possessing —P ower, rank, title, and 
fortune?” The Princess paused, in 
order to give the Count time to an- 
swer; but as he made no reply, she 
again resumed. “I have now al- 
most come to the resolution of being 
happy in my native land, by making 
some being happy that loves me, and 
whom I can love in return; I shall 
marry, Count Lauzun, and choose 
my husband from among: the proud 
nobility of my native country—from 
among the trusty servants of my roy- 
al relative and master,” 

Lauzun felt the necessity of mak- 
ing some reply to the Princess, but 
deprived of all his usual presence of 
mind, he could only stammer out, in 
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@ very unintelligible manner, a few 
incoherent words. Fortunately, the 
Princess herself was too much moved 
to notice this, and she was visibly 
endeavouring to collect herself, in 
order to fesume her discourse. 

“* I feel convinced,” eontinued she, 
“that I have not erred in choosing 
for my adviser, in this important af- 
fair of my life, the friend of him who 
is also my dearest friend.” “ And 
the King,” faintly uttered Lauzun, at 
last—“ He knows and approves of 
my determination, as well as the mo- 
tives which induce me to adopt it,” 
was the answer: “ but*he forbids me 
to suffer myself to be influenced in 
my choice,—and how difficult is it, 
among so many worthy noblemen, to 
choose the most* worthy; yet why 
should I attempt to deceive you,” 
added she, with downcast eyes, ‘* my 
choice, Count, is, I believe, fixed : 
however, I do not sufficiently trust 
my heart, my penetration I mean; [ 
wish my choice to be confirmed—I 
wish—you, Lauzun, are the person 
whom I have selected to decide on 
my choice, to you I will reveal the 
name which I have not yet mention- 
ed to the King.” 

She ceased speaking, and her coun- 
tenance was suffused with blushes, 
while the Count turned as pale as 
death. “ Qh;mo! no!” exclaimed 
he, bending one knee, and assuming 
the most humble attitude, “ do not 
name the fortunate, happy man ; for 
pity’s sake, do not. How could I 
decide this important point ?” added 
he, with an assumed firmness, “ and 
if I should venture to do so, and my 
decision should have the misfortune 
to displease you” — 

“ This pusillanimity is not in your 
nature, Count, and, on the present 
occasion, you are not so unreserved 
to me as my unbounded confidence 
deserves,” replied the Princess, with 
some hauteur.— 

“Who could feel deeper than I 
do, the honour of this confidence,” 
said Lauzun, “ but I feel, with equal 
concern, how difficult it is to prove 
myself worthy of it.” 

** Do you know, that rather a dis- 
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agreeable interpretation might be 
formed from these evasions?” said 
the Princess, as she arose from her 
chair,—and, turning away from him, 
approached the open door of the 
apartment, where her ladies and some 
of the gentlemen of the court were 
whiling away the time in jokes and 
repartees, and in all that frivolous 
gallantry, which distinguished those 
times, Lauzun followed her, with- 
out well knowing what he was doing: 
the visible emotion in his manner 
and countenance, did not fail to in- 
crease the general astonishment which 
his long tete-a-tete with the Princess 
had already excited ; but he was too 
much wrapped up in his own thoughts 
to perceive this, and withdrew, as 
soon as possible, from the brilliant 
circle, to reflect in solitude upon 
what had just taken place. 

For a long time he strove in vain 
to reduce into order all the hopes 
and apprehensions which, at that mo- 
ment, crossed each other in his mind. 
He was almost frantic at the thought 
of having, perhaps, by his own fault, 
become an object of scorn to this 
haughty woman ; and again, the next 
instant, he discarded the thought, as 
unworthy both of him and her; he 
was then tortured with the apprehen- 
sion of having lost her confidence. 

Thus did his mind continue fluc- 
tuating for a long while between hap- 
piness and misery, till at last, almost 
driven to despair, he resolved to ex- 
tricate himself, at any rate, from this 
tormenting uncertainty, and to wrest 
from the Princess, by entreaties and 
promises of unbounded sincerity, the 
declaration to which she had allud- 
ed; and then to prove himself wor- 
thy of her confidence, by acting with 
candour, at the sacrifice of his dear- 
est wishes. 

It was%not till late in the evening, 
that he succeeded in again approach- 
ing her: it was at a masked ball, at 
which the King and his immediate 
suite appeared in the costume of Ar- 
cadian shepherds. In their dresses 
of stiff gold brocade, bespangled with 
jewels, with their large shepherds’ 
crooks of massive gold—and their 
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flowing locks, all powdered and per- 
fumed, and decked with gaudy gar- 
lands of flowers, ~~ oe the 
present day, in spite of the our 
of their po ag Ae exhibited ra- 
ther a ludicrous appearance ; but the 
corrupted fashion of those times con- 
sidered all this as the highest proof 
of taste. Anna de Montpensier, in 
the national garb of Provence, no less 
richly clad, but with infinitely more 
taste, formed a singular contrast. The 
peasant dress imparted a peculiar 
charm, and softened expression to 
her whole person, and inspired con- 
fidence, as the Count approached her. 

** Dare a penitent implore for that 
which, in his unhappy blindness, he 
— a few hours ago ?” whisper- 

he 


“ Beware of the wolf, my gay shep- 
herd! Lay not aside your accustom- 
ed caution—look to yourself—be 
watchful !” was the jesting answer he 
received, in a half playful, half angry 
tone. 

“T fear nothing, for I have nothing 
more to lose, and that through my 
own fault,” replied Lauzun ;—* but, 
ah ! my princess,” added he, in a sup- 
plicating voice, “ permit me to drop 
this masquerade—I do not feel my- 
self equal to it. Would that you knew 
what a conflict of feeling has agitated 
my bosom since this morning; that 
you were aware of my repentance, 
and of the longing desire I feel to de- 
vote my whole existence to your ser- 
vice! The confidence you reposed 
in me to-day has, now that I have 
overcome the surprise it occasioned, 
raised me above myself ; I feel I have 
the courage to deserve it at any 
price: restore it to me again, I en- 
treat you ; and enable me to render 
myself worthy of it, by manifesting 
my truth and sincerity, even at the 
risk of displeasing you.” 

Lauzun’s voice was soft and tre- 
mulous; the princess was evidently 
much moved ; she looked on him in 
silence and hesitation. ‘I feel,” 
said she, at length, “ as if I were no 
longer the same person I was this 
morning. Your embarrassment, Count, 


has, I believe, made me timid also.” 


She was again silent; a humid pearl 
shone in her beautiful blue eye—a 
melancholy smile played about her 
opening lips—when the clock, with 
a sound that reverberated through 
the ball-room, struck the hour of 
twelve. “ Itis midnight, and Friday 
begins,” said she, turning pale : “this 
is an unlucky day, in which nothi 
can be undertaken with success. 
cannot now reveal to you the name ; 
I feel as if my happiness were half 
destroyed for having even entertain- 
ed a thought of doing so; and sad 

resentiments oppress my heart.— 
Sons Count, depart—join the King. 
Good night: to-morrow, Saturday, 
at the Queen’s,” added she, hastily, 
as she made a sign to her ladies, who 
stood at some distance from her, to 
draw near. 

As she retired with them, Lauzun 
looked thoughtfully after her; but 
did not dare to attempt combatting a 
superstition almost general in those 
days, and from which he did not, 
perhaps, feel himself entirely free. 

The hours tardily advancing, at 
length brought the evening which 
was to terminate all his hopes and 
fears. Hundreds of wax-lights had 
changed night into the most brilliant 
day ; their rays were refracted a 
thousand-fold from the burnished 
marble walls and columns ;—and 
sparkling jewels, dazzling embroide- 
ry, and innumerable chrystal chan- 
deliers, shed a magic splendour 
around. The duchesses formed an 
envied semicircle around the Queen, 
who sat enthroned in her state chair, 
and looked proudly on the numerous 
throng of other ladies, countesses, 
viscountesses, and marchionesses ; 
who, compelled to stand by inexora- 
ble court etiquette, supported them- 
selves, not without pain. Gallantry, 
intrigue, and empty court chat, oc- 
cupied the hall. The conversation, 
as is usual in such places, was in a 
measured and cautious under-tone, 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
Queen ; but more lively and animat- 
ed, the further it was removed from 
the Presence. 

Close to a large mirror, a little 
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apart from the rest of the company, 
was Anna de Montpensier, seated 
upon a chair, as became ber rank as 
a daughter of France. The evening 
was already far advanced, and she 
had not as yet named the happy 
mortal, nor even found a favourable 
opportunity of bringing Count Lau- 
zun near her: perhaps she had de- 
signedly avoided him,—for, even in 
the bosoms of princesses, the virgin- 
heart sometimes beats with timidity 
and fear, 

Her eye once more darted through 
the splendid crowd, and rested on 
the one whom she sought. He was 
leaning in a corner, at no great dis- 
tance, wholly absorbed in his fixed 
admiration of her. She felt as if 
some friendly seraph’s voice had 
whispered a stratagem to her, to 
spare her bashfulness a crimson 
blush: she hesitated a moment, and 
then, as if determined not to allow 
herself time for reflection, she turned 
suddenly to the mirror, to arrange a 
bouquet of jewels which she wore on 
her breast. Once more she louked 
in the glass, towards the corner 


where Lauzun stood, and to which 


she now turned her back, Lauzun 
was still there; she saw how his 
watchful eye observed the most tri- 
fling of her motions. She breathed 
upon the mirror, and wrote with de- 
licate touch, in large letters, “ C’est 
vous,” on its dimmed surface; she 
then sank back, exhausted, into her 
chair, and the magic characters van- 
ished as quickly as they had appeared, 

The Queen now rose ; all crowd- 
ed respectfully together, to give 
room, and the tumult which this oc- 
casioned fortunately afforded the 
Princess time to collect herself un- 
observed. She was now obliged to 
return with her ladies to the Palais 
de Luxembourg: as she passed, her 
eye sought once more the happy 
Lauzun. Pale with joy, he yet stood 
in the same place—but she saw he 
had read, and understood. She felt 
that his looks followed her, but she 
dared not look round, He, in the 
zenith of rapture, followed her to her 
carriage, but without venturing to 
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on every object to which his eyes di- 
rected themselves—-“ C’est vous” 
stood engraven in letters of fire in 
his heart, and on the star-illumined 
heaven. He thought of nothing— 
could think of nothing—but these 
words; he fell asleep with his 
thoughts fixed on them, and they 
shone through all his dreams on this 
happy night. 

“ Am | in my senses—am I mad ?” 
asked Lauzun of himself, when, at 
his awaking, the occurrence of the 
preceding evening presented itself to 
his cooler understanding, as a dream, 
The old struggle again began; his 
mad fancies made him, at one time, 
a wretch to be pitied; and at an- 
other, in the fulness of joy, the hap- 
piest of mortals. “I must see her,” 
said he, at last; “she will certainly 
give me to understand whether or 
not I have been dreaming.” He 
saw her again in the court chapel, at 
mass, beside the Queen. Absorbed 
in devotion, she did not seem to per- 
ceive him; for certainly never did 
prayer ascend to Heaven from the 
lips of a princess, with more fervour 
than from Anna, at this decisive 
epoch of her life. 

After the service was concluded, 
the Princess arose to accompany the 
Queen to the Louvre, to visit the 
royal infants ; and, for the first time 
in his life, Lauzun rejoiced in his 
distinguished post at court, which al- 
lowed him to accompany the prin- 
cesses thither. With a heart over- 
whelmed with joy, Anna de Mont- 
pensier listened to the sound of his 
steps, without venturing to look 
back ; she scarcely recognized her- 
self, so altered did she feel, and so 
forsaken by her usual peculiar 
strength and presence of mind, Her 
embarrassment became most painful 
when the Queen retired into the 
next apartment, with the governesses, 
and left her alone with the Count, 

Without knowing what she was 
doing, she sank, half sitting, half 
kneeling, in a most graceful attitude, 
on a large cushion, which had been 
placed near the fire for the children; 
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when the Count, availing himself of 
the first free moment, approached 
her. “Iam dying with cold,” said 
she, without raising her eyes, wish- 
ing to say something, though seem- 
ingly intent alone on warming her 
hands. 

* And I, my royal mistress, 1 may 
well have deserved this taunt,” re- 
plied Lauzun, much affected. The 
princess looked up at him with an 
inquisitive eye. “ This taunt,” he 
repeated, in a- scarcely audible 
voice——— 

“ And do you believe I am mock- 
ing you ?” asked the Princess, ris- 
ing, aud looking in his face with an 
expression of truth, sincerity, and 
frankness peculiar to herself,—their 
eyes met, and from that moment no 
further explanation was necessary. 
Enraptured, overwhelmed, forgetting 
every thing, Lauzun was on the 
point of casting himself at the feet of 
his illustrious mistress ; but she sud- 
denly recovered her composure, and 
a sign from her, made him observe 
in time, that the Queen was return- 
ing. 

“On the same Sunday evening, the 
Princess availed herself of a favour- 
able moment, to communicate to the 
King the name of the man of her 
choice ; a task which she performed 
with a beating heart. “ Your hav- 
ing distinguished him, Sire, before all 
others,” said she, “ made me first 
feel a prepossession in his favour : 
he is a French nobleman, one of the 
guardians of your Majesty’s saered 
person ; and as such, on a level, in 
my eyes, with any foreign prince, 
Henceforth it will be my pride, the 
only joy of my life, and I daily re- 
turn thanks to God, that it is in my 

ower, to elevate to splendour and 
wealth this distinguished nobleman, 
the most upright in your Majesty’s 
kingdom ; so that he may excel in 
outward appearance, as much as he 
does in intrinsic merit, thuse who 
from sordid motives seek my 
hand.” 

The King listened with attention 
and pleasure to the warm expressions 
of his relative. “ Far be it from 
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me,” said he, “ to divert so magnifi- 
cent a prospect from a man who is 
dear to me; but I would sooner sa- 
crifice every thing, than that I should 
be supposed capable of erecting the 
fortunes of a favourite, at the ex- 
pense of a princess so beloved by 
me, and with whom I am so closely 
connected. On that account I shall 
give no opinion as to your choice, 
but leave it entirely to your own 
heart, and to the dictates of your 
good sense. I shall remain your 
friend ; and in no situation of life, 
fair cousin, will you find me changed. 
Be happy, while you spread happi- 
ness around you: but one caution I 
must give you—never forget that 
Lauzun has powerful enemies !” 

“ Who can injure us ? who dare 
be against us, when the King is for 
us ?” exclaimed Anna, with lively 
emotion; and stooped to kiss his 
Majesty’s hand: but the King took 
her in his arms, kissed her on the 
forehead, and took his leave, 

Nothing could equal the sensation, 
the noise, and astonishment, which 
spread through all Paris, when, on 
the following day, the- news of the 
marriage of the Princess, which was 
fixed for the following Sunday, was 
known at court. The people ran 
against each other, as if confounded, 
asking and answering in one and the 
some breath ; every one related the 
astonishing news, and affirmed at the 
same time, that it was neither to be 
conceived nor believed. “If you 
exclaim that we are out of our sen- 
ses,” wrote Madame de Sevigné to 
her daughter in the country, an- 
nouncing Lauzun’s unexpected good 
fortune—* if you maintain that we 
have told you a story of the most 
extravagant nature—in short, if you 
scold and insult us, you are indeed 
in the right—for that is exactly what 
we have said and done to one anoth- 
er in Paris.” 

The whole nobility of France felt 
themselves honoured by this unlook- 
ed-for mark of distinction, which the 
Princes conferred upon one of their 
body ; and congratulations poured 
into the Palais Luxembourg from 
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every quarter; many of the highest 
rank, with the Duke de Richelieu at 
their bead, thanked her on their 
knees for her choice of a husband. 
Lauzun’s relations and frieuds crowd- 
ed around her, and were incessant 
in their expressions of joy and thank- 
fulness : they embraced her knees, 
kissed her hand, and even the very 
hem of her garment. 

Aona de Montpensier swam in 
pleasure and rapture. ‘Ah! love 
him only—love him with all your 
heart !” she exclaimed, in a parox- 
ysm of joy. “ The whole world has 
not love sufficient to reward him ac- 
cording to his deserts,” 

The royal family, with the excep- 
tion of the King, were all this time 
of a very different opinion to that 
publicly expressed. ‘The Queen was 
particularly exasperated ; for she had 
already calculated on the rich inheri- 
tance of her relative for the estab- 
lishment of her younger son, the 
Duke d’Anjou, in case she remained 
single, as it was expected she would. 
The Queen was weak enough to tell 
the Princess so ; and, instead of con- 
gratulations, loaded her with re- 
proaches ; she even spent a whole 
night in prayers and entreaties—in 
fits of anger and ill-humour, in order 
to induce the King to withdraw the 
promise he had given : but this was 
not the right method of obtaining any 
thing from Louis the Fourteenth. 

Monsieur also, the King’s brother, 
perceiving that the execution of a 
plan, the success of which he con- 
sidered certain, would be totally frus- 
trated by the marriage of the Prin- 
cess, gave vent to his feelings with- 
outreserve. He had been a widower 
for some weeks: his wife, Harriet, 
of England (whose inimitable affa- 
bility and sweetness of temper en- 
chant us yet in that portrait of her in 
the Dresden Gallery—a master-piece 
of Vandyke,) had been poisoned 
by the Chevalier de Lorraine, the 
worthless favourite of her husband ; 
and who, nevertheless, retained his 
master’s favour, although the fact 
was generally known: and Mousieur 
only waited for the termination of 
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cousin, His intention, though sup- 
posed to be a secret, was publicly 
known ; and it is probable that the 
knowledge of his views hastened the 
execution of the Princess’s resolu- 
tion, for the idea of such an uhion 
must have filled her with horror. 

With full reliance on the King, 
the Princess paid little attention to 
the anger of the remaining part of 
her family : forgetting the rest of 
the world, Lauzun could think of 
nothing but his happiness ;—but 
those who wished them both well, 
were far from being free from ap- 
prehensions, 

In the midst of demonstrations of 
joy, and the most hearty congratula- 
tions, warning voices were heard, 
imploring them not to delay too long 
the execution of their purpose ; and 
the Count was particularly recom- 
mended not to go out unaccompa- 
nied, or without arms. 

These hints were, at first but little 
heeded by the lovers; but being 
frequently repeated, and in many 
different quarters, they, by degrees, 
made an impression on the Princess ; 
and induced her, at length, to appre- 
hend some hidden danger. It was, 
therefore, determined by the happy 
pair, that same evening, that they 
should forego their intention of being 
married with royal pomp at the Lou- 
vre on ‘the following Sunday, and 
repair to the country on the Thurs- 
day preceding, to be united with the 
utmost secresy. 

The King was easily persuaded to 
give his consent to this arrangement, 
and one day only separated the iov- 
ers from the completion of all their 
wishes. The Princess spent this 
day in enabling the man of her 
choice, by presents more than prince- 
ly, to appear by her side at the altar, 
and at the signing of the marriage 
settlement, in a manner worthy of 
her. She made over to him four of 
her estates, the value of which 
amounted to more than twenty-two 
millions of francs. ‘These were the 
Dukedom of Montpensier, the title 
of which he was to take ; the Earl- 
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dom of Ex, the possession of which 
raised him to the rank of first peer of 
the realm ; and the two rich Duchies 
of St. Fargeau and Chatellerault. 
Lauzun was nearly overwhelmed by 
the weight of all this greatness ; it 
was with him, as with a person stand- 
ing on the lowest step of a magnifi- 
cent dome and looking upwards. 

The mighty building threatened to 
bury its giddy beholder under its 
ruins: he could not rejoice,—such 
greatness was not his element ; it 
acted as a restraint to love, and 
beund it with golden chains to those 
stiff formalities which had ever been 
foreign to his heart. 

At last, Thursday morning dawn- 
ed, and every thing was in readiness 
for the journey to Charenton, where 
the priest was waiting at the altar for 
the betrothed pair. Nothing re- 
mained to be done but to sign the 
Marriage contract,—to speak more 
correctly, that document had yet to 
be drawn. One hour after another 
passed away, till, at last, information 
was brought that the law-officers 


could not complete the insfrument 
before evening. The celebration of 
the marriage was therefore delayed 


till the following day. “ Friday!” 
exclaimed the Princess, starting, 
while pale horror overspread every 
feature of her countenance; ‘* Good 
God! shall we go to the altar on a 
Friday ?” In vain Lauzun attempted 
with prayers and representations to 
restore quiet to a mind which, on all 
other occasions, possessed so much 
firmness ; with a heavy heart he left 
her in this disconsolate state: for his 
duty, which, even on that day, he did 
not dare to neglect, summoned him 
to the King. 

By mixing with the crowd of visi- 
tors that still surrounded her, Anna 
sought, but in vain, to escape from 
owe boding presentiments, which 

still more freavily on her heart 
= ter Lauzun’s departure. The 
countenances which she now beheld, 
seemed to be no longer those she 
had seen the two preceding days. 
Coolness, inquisitive looks, and 
treacherous smiles, met her from all 
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quarters, where, before, she had 
found only professions of love and 
sincerity. 

She sent messengers every hour, 
to hasten by threat, entreaties, per- 
suasions, and brilliant promises, the 
completion of the documents: she 
wished, at all events, to avoid the 
dreaded Friday, and was determined 
to set off for Charenton in the eve- 
ning: but in vain. The lawyers 
continued obstinate ; each, even the 
most unimportant clause, was exam- 
ined ten times over; delay and diffi- 
culties arose at every step ; they 
promised, at last, to work the whole 
night, and held out hopes that the 
papers might be completed early the 
next morning. 

At length, with the approach of 
night, her beloved friend returned to 
her side, but he also looked pale and 
dejected ; a thousand trifling mishaps 
had befallen him in the course of the 
day ; nothing he had undertaken had 
succeeded. 

The malicious friendship of his 
known enemies, the apprehensive 
looks of his true friends, the numer- 
ous warnings which poured in upon 
him, had created uneasiness; this 
day was evidently not of the same 
character as the preceding,—and 
yet, notwithstanding his most diligent 
inquiries, he had not been able to 
discover what change had taken 
place. 

The King was, in appearance, as 
kind to him as ever, yet he‘had spo- 
ken but little with him ddring the 
whole day, and never but when oth- 
er persons were present ; for Ma- 
dame de Montespan was ill, and the 
King had spent several hours in her 
apartment. 

For the first time in the course of 
the whole day, a ray of joy sparkled 
in Anna’s eyes, when she saw Lau- 
zun return, She held out her hand 
to him with a gracious smile, and of- 
fered him a seat by her side, which 
he declined. 

“ Let me remain standing before 
you, my adored Princess, as becomes 
a subject of your house,” said he, 
** allow me the boast of never having 
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forgotten what I am, even amid the 
splendour of my fortune ! I am still 
overwhelmed by the ineonceivable 
turn my fate has taken; I still feel 
as if 1 revelled in a dream of happi- 
ness, with a consciousness that I 
must soon awake and find all, all 
torn from me. Oh! from whom, 
from what side is the blow to come, 
that must destroy this happy dela- 
sion ?” 

“ Lauzun,” exclaimed the Prin- 
cess, ** you terrify, you afflict me— ;" 
but without heeding her words, he 
fell upon his knees before her :— 
“Forgive me,” said he, “ if I con- 
fess, with the candour that is due to 
you, that I am tortured by the 
thought that you may some day re- 
pent having thus raised me to a level 
with yourself, and that at present, it 
is only your magnanimity, your ad- 


herence to a given promise, which. 


induce you, in spite of difficulty and 
opposition, to complete what you 
have begyn. Should such be the 


case—O}i! think well of it !—The 
happiness of your whole life is at 


e, perhaps my future happiness 
also, Believe me, no one will blame 
you—the world will praise the deed 
—perhaps, admire you still more for 
your firmness ; and were we even at 
the foot of the altar * * * ® 

“* For heaven’s sake! what do you 
say 1” interrupted the Princess, 
*“ how is it possible ? how could such 
a thought have entered your mind ?” 

‘“* I must say it,” replied Lauzun, 
hiding his face in his hands, “ mis- 
fortune hovers over me I hear 
the door open,” said he, muttering to 
himself, “‘the blow which annihilates 
me must and will fall, would it not 
then be a consolation to me, if it 
came from the beloved hand which 
holds the happiness ——— 

‘ At this moment the door flew 
open; Lauzun hastily rose, and both 
looked with dread towards it. It 
was only a lady in attendance on the 
Princess, who came to inform her, 
that the King expected her in a 
quarter of an hour in his apartment. 
“Thank God!” exclaimed the 
Princess, with a deep sigh, “ the 
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martiage contract is ready ; it has 
been submitted to the King for his 
signature, as had been previously 
directed, and my kind cousin does 
not mind the late hour of the even- 
ing, to insure me a good night’s 
rest.” 

Lauzun willingly put the same 
construction on t , and hits 
also felt his heart relieved. Some 
arrangements for the following morn- 
ing were now discussed with the 
utmost haste. 

It was settled that, after having 
confessed to their respective direc- 
tors, as the custom of the times re- 
quired, they should set out for Paris 
in different carriages, at four o’clock 
in the morning, and meet about six 
at the chateau of the Marchioness de 
Créqui, at Charenton, where the 
eee ceremony was to be per- 
formed, by the appointed minister. 

New apprehensions, nevertheless, 
arose within their breasts at the mo- 
ment of parting, though it was only 
for a few hours, Lauzun had much 
difficulty in summoning sovfficient 
firmness,—but the Princess burst in- 
to tears when he left her. “Itisa 
joyful thing,” said she to her lady in 
attendance, “to have reached thus 
far,—to have at length passed over 
this ominous day,” and her tears 
eontinued to flow more abundantly, 
though without relieving the oppres- 
sion of her heart. 

She found the King in his apart- 
ment : he seemed afflicted, and was 
visibly perplexed ; he embraced her, 
and held her a long time in his arms 
before he spoke. 

“ Dear Anna,” said he, at length, 
“ you find me in a state bordering on 
distraction ; but it is better for you 
to learn at once what is unavoidable, 
and fo hear it from me, your loving 
friend, whose Ring me will lessen 
your grief. My dear Anna, we 
Kings stand before the world as the 
sun in the heavens; no spot must 
attach itselfto us. In Paris, through- 
out the whole kingdom, and even far 
beyond its boundaries,—in the do- 
minions,—at the very thrones of 
foreign princes, as I am most credi- 
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bly informed, every where it is said 
that I have sacrificed you, my dear 
cousin; that you are, by my com- 
mand, made a sacrifice for the eleva- 
tion of Lauzun, my favourite ; and 
that, at your expense, I raise him to 
the rank of a prince of the blood. 
This must not be ; my duty to the 
people, my kiogly honour will not 
allow it. I feel all your grief, even 
the wrong which, both you and he, 
in some measure, suffer; but you 
must give up the thought of being the 
wife of Lauzun,.” 

What pen could describe the 
scene which followed : Anna’s grief 
—her remonstrances—her com- 
plaints—her entreaties rather to de- 

rive her of life than tear her from 
i lover! But they were all in 
vain. The inexorable monarch re- 
echoed her complaints, knelt down 
beside her ; and, when, overwhelm- 
ed with despair, she fell at his feet, 
he held his cheek for a long time 
pressed to her’s,—but remained firm 
to his purpose. 

Fame was dearer to Louis than 
his most tender feelings ; and means 
had been found to take advantage of 
his weak side, and with too much 
success, Madame de Montespan, 
the secret, but, on that account, the 
more dangerous enemy of Lauzun, 
had neither forgotten vor forgiven 
the insult he had offered her, al- 
though she had feigned to have done 
both. She, and the members of the 
royal family who were hostile to him, 
and who spared no means to arrive 
at their end, had employed well the 
day, which, by their manceuvres, had 
been lost in framing the marriage 
contract ; and had succeeded so far 
as to make the King believe he was 
acting magnavimously, while he was 
only proving himselftu be weak and 
cruel : but no reasons or proofs that 
the Princess could advauce, were 
able to convince him of this, 

Almost deprived of life, powerless 
in body as in mind, she reached her 
apartment; aud scarcely had she 
entered it, when the door opened 
again, and Lauzun’s pale form totter- 
ed in, accompanied by his faithful 


friend Guitry, the Duke de Montan- 
zier, and the Marshal de Créqui. 

“The King has commanded us,” 
said the Duke, “to conduct Count 
Lauzun hither, in order that he may 
respectfully thank you for the honour 
you deigned to intend forhim. The 
King is much pleased with the sub- 
mission which you have both shewn 
to his will, in the midst of your af- 
fliction. He begs your royal high- 
ness to rest assured, that he will do 
every thing in his power to give you 
proofs of his love and gratitude.” 

* And what can he do?” exclaim- 
ed the Princess, wild with despair— 
* what can he do? Where is his pow- 
er to give me comfort, for having 
destroyed my happiness? Oh, Lav- 
zun ! how will either of us support 
life after this !” She then rose from 
the couch on which she had been 
laid, fainting, and seized Lauzun’s 
hand. “ It will at least he allowed 
me,” said she, with a haughtiness of 
look and voice, from which Lauzun’s 
attendants were obliged to shrink, 
“ it will at least be allowed me to 
take leave of happiness—to bid 
adieu to the man whose loss I must 
henceforth be ever doomed to mourn, 


‘without the presence of importunate 


observers.” 

She conducted Lauzun into the 
closet, adjoining her audience-cham- 
ber ; the same in which, a few days 
before, she had attempted to make 
known to him the secret of her heart: 
when, bursting into tears, she fell on 
his breast ; and, for the first and last 
time, her lover pressed her to his 
broken heart. 

The firmness which hitherto had 
supported him, entirely forsook him 
now ; burning tears streamed from 
his eyes, and heavy sighs found a 
passage from his labouring bosom. 
But this paroxysm lasted a few mo- 
ments only;—he burst from her 
arms, without having power to arti- 
culate ; and a deep swoon afforded 
the unfortunate Anna a short respite 


- from her sufferings. She awoke from 


this, only to struggle with life, bereft 
of every joy,—every earthly conso- 
lation. 
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But long before this struggle had 
ended, the unfortunate Lauzun was, 
for the second time, banished by a 
lettre de cachet, from the land of the 
living ; for we never deal with any 
so cruelly as with those we feel we 
have injured. It was thus the King 
persuaded himself that he believed, 
what at the bottom of his heart he 
could wever have believed—that 
Lauzun, under the mask of submis- 
sion, still harboured the project of 
marrying the Princess secretly ; and 
he punished this imaginary crime 
with unexampled severity, that he 
might not have before his eyes the 
man, whose sight would be an eter- 
nal reproach to him. Weakness and 
tyranny ever go hand-in-hand, 

Silent, and immersed in thought, 
the unfortunate Lauzun entered the 
carriage which was to convey him he 
knew not whither. In every city 
through which his long journey led 
him, his fate excited the liveliest 
sympathy ; but he met it with as 
much indifference as if it concerned 
not himself, 

The officer who accompanied him 
endeavoured, as much as possible, 
to relieve the dreariness of the jour- 
ney. With true French politeness, 
he frequently attempted to draw him 
into conversation, that he might ease 
his heart by complaints: but Lauzun 
remained silent. Once only, on the 
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boundaries of Savoye, when he was 
requested to alight from the carriage, 
while passing along a very dangerous 
road, did he break silence, while a 
bitter smile passed over his lips : 
“ Lauzun has no cause,” said he, “ to 
fear such dangers as these ;” and 
remained in the carriage, gazing on 
the precipices which formed the sides 
of the narrow and perilous path. 

At last they reached the lofty cas- 
tle of Pignerol, situated in the midst of 
the Piedmontese mountains, and sur- 
rounded by gloomy fir trees, where 
he was probably to expiate, during 
his whole life, a few long-forgotten 
words, spoken, in a moment of in- 
discretion, to a servant; for, it was 
only in consequence of this impru- 
dence, that he had drawn on himself 
the anger of Madame de Montespan, 
who was the cause of his ruin. 

With the same silence in which he 
had performed his journey, he fol- 
lowed the jailor, and entered the 
damp, rock-bound, and in part sub- 
terranean vault, which was to be his 
future abode. He cast a solemn 
look around this dreary dwelling, 
exclaiming, “ In secula seculorum !” 
as the rattling of the bolts and locks 
announced to him a long farewell 
from sun and air—from joy and life : 
and from that time he was, like thou- 
sands before him, forgotten by all but 
the beloved of his heart, 





EUTHENASIA. 
(Jrregular Lines.) 


Death came like a friend to restore thee 
To those who had died before thee ; 
Father, mother, 
Sister, brother— 
There were none of these to mourn o’er thee. 


But now that Death has found thee, 
Thy kindred and friends are round thee ; 
In their rest they are laid 
In the dark yew shade, 
And cold gleep like their own has bound thee. 


Thou wert a lonely flower, 
Sprung on a ruined tower, 
hich, with head declined, 
Awaits ‘he first wind 
To end its summer hour. 


Thou wert feir as a poet’s dreaming, 
With thy black hair wildly streaming ; 
But the hectic sign 
Of thy health’s decline 
Was not long for this world’s seeming. 


All felt that thy doom was spoken— 
Thy brow was its own pale token ; 

Thy cheek’s changing dye, 

And thy drooping eye— 
These told thy young heart was broken. 


Strangers who watched thy weeping, 
ht to win thee from fruitless keeping 
Thy thoughts of pain ; 
Their care was in vain, , 
For thy heart in the grave was sleeping 
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Now the sweet wild flowers are dying, 
ve is sighing 5 
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PORTUNE surely shifted me 
from my birth, or first looked on 
me in a mood as splenetic as that of 
nature, when she produced that most 
sombre and unpleasing of trees, the 
olive; to pursue the simile; I may 
have conduced to the comfort of 
others, nay, even to their conve- 
nience and luxury, but it never avail- 
ed aught to my own appearance or 
circumstances; I went on, like that 
unhappy-looking tree, decaying in 
the trunk and blighting in the branch- 
es, and yielding up the produce of a 
liberal education and an active na- 
ture to the public, but reaping for my 
own portion only misfortune and dis- 
opointment ; I had sprung up in the 
wilderness of the world, andI was left 
to grow or wither as I might; every 
one was ready to profit by me when 
a fruitful season rendered me avail- 
able to them, but none cared to toil 
to give Any. apees for em or to 
enric ing earth at my un- 
lucky root am ™ ' 

I was educated for the church, but 
my father died while I was at col- 
lege, and I lost the curacy, which was 
in the gift of my uncle, through the 
pretty face ofa city merchant’s daugh- 
ter, who wrote a sonnet to my worthy 
relative on his recovery from a fit of 
the gout, and obtained the curacy for 
her brother in exchange for her ef- 
fusion. What was to be done? I 
offered myself as tutor to a young 
gentleman who was to study the clas- 
sics until he was of age, and then to 
turn fox-hunter to supply the place of 
his deceased father; but I was con- 
sidered by his relations to be too 
good looking to be domesticated in 
the house of a rich widow under fifty, 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the vacant seat in the family coach 
filled by an old, sandy-haired M. A., 
with bow legs and a squint—hand- 


some or ugly, it availed not; a face 
had twice ruined my prospects; I 
was at my wit’s end! I could not 
turn fine gentleman, for I had not 
brass enough to make my veracity a 
pander to my voracity; I could not 
turn tradesman, for I bad not gold 
enough even to purchase a yard 
measure, or to lay in a stock of tapes. 
My heart bounded at the idea of the 
army ; but I thought of it like a no- 
vice—of wounds and gallant deeds ; 
of fame and laurels; I was obliged 
to look closer—my relations were 
neither noblemen nor bankers, and I 
found that even the Colonial corps 
were becoming aristocratical and 
fuse ; the navy—I walked from Lon 
don to Chatham on speculation ; saw 
the second son of an earl covered 
with tar, out at elbows and at heels, 
and I returned to town, fully satisfied 
that here I certainly had no chance. 
I offered myself as clerk to a weaithy 
brewer, and, at length, I was accept- 
ed—this was an opening! I register- 
ed malt, hops, ale, and small-beer, 
till I began to feel as though the world 
was one vast brewhouse ; and calcu- 
lated, added, and subtracted pounds, 
shillings, and pence,® until all other 
lore > “stale, flat, and un- 
rofitable,” I was in this counting- 
ouse four years, and was, finally, dis- 
charged by my prudent principal as 
an unthrifty servant, for having, dur- 
ing a day of unusual business, cut up 
two entire quills, and overturned the 
inkstand on a new ledger! Again 
“ the world was all before me where 
to choose”—but enough of this ; suf- 
fice it that my choice availed me 
nothing, and after years of straggling 
and striving, I found myself, as free 
as air, in a small market town in 
England, with five shillings in my 
cket, and sundry grey hairs on my 
ead. From mere dearth of occupa- 
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tion, I took my station at the win- 
dow of a small stationer’s shop, and 
commenced a survey of the volumes 
and pamphlets which were attractive- 
ly opened at the title-pages to display 
their highly coloured frontispieces. 
The first which I noticed was, “ The 
Young Gentleman’s Multiplication 
Table, or Two and Two make F our” 
—I sighed as I remembered how lit- 
tle this promising study had availed 
me! Then came “ Little Tom Tuck- 
er, he sang for his Supper” —I would 
have danced for one. ‘* Young’s 
Night Thoughts,” with a well dressed 
gentleman in mourning, looking at 
the moon. ‘“ Howto Grow Rich, or 
a Penny Saved is a Penny Got ;” I 
would have bought the book, and 
learned the secret, though I had but 
five sbillings left in the world, had 
not the second part of the title inti- 
mated to me that I ought to keep my 
money. “ The Castle of St. Alto- 
brand,” where a gentleman in pea- 
green might be seen communing with 
a lady in sky-blue. “ Raising the 
Wind”—I turned away with a shud- 
der; I had played a part in this dra- 
ma for years, and I well knew it was 
no farce. “ The Polite Letter- 
Writer, or” I did not stop to 
read more; an idea flashed through 
my mind, and in two minutes more 
I was beside the counter of the sta- 
tioner; we soon became acquainted ; 
I left two and sixpence in his shop, 
and quitted it with renewed hope ; 
the promise of a recommendation, two 
quires of letter paper, twelve good 
quills, and some ink in a small phial. 
I rejoiced at having made a friend, 
even of the stationer, for my pride and 
my property had long been travelling 
companions, and were seldom at 
home. On the following day, a pla- 
card was pasted to a window on the 
ground floor of a neat house, in the 
best street, announcing that “ within, 
letters were written on all subjects, 
for all persons, with precision and 
secresy ;” I shall never forget the 
tremor with which I awaited the ar- 
rival of a customer! I had sunk half 
of my slender capital, and encumber- 
ed myself with a lodging ; I did not 





dare to think, so I sat down and be- 

p, resolutely, to sharpen my pen- 

ife on the sole of my fearfully di- 
lapidated shoe; then, I s my 
paper before me ; divided the quires ; 
ooked carefully through a sheet of it 
at the light ; laid it down again; be- 
gan to grow melancholy ; shook off 
reflection as I would have done a 
serpent, and again betook myself 
most zealously to the sharpening of 
my penknife. A single well articu- 
lated stroke on the door of my apart- 
ment, roused me at once to action, 
and I shouted, “* come in,” with ner- 
vous eagerness ; it opened, and gave 
ingress to a staid matron, of high sta- 
ture, and sharp countenance ; I would 
have pledged my existence on her 
shrewishness from the first moment I 
beheld her. When I had placed a 
chair for her, and reseated myself, 
this prelude to my prosperity com- 
menced business at once, 

** You’rea letter-writer, Mr. What- 
d’ye-call-’em.” 

I bowed assent. 

* Silent—” 

* As the grave, madam.” 

This sufficed; the lady took a 
pinch of snuff—told me that she had 
been recommended to employ me by 
Mr. Quireandquill ; and t prepared 
for action. She had a daughter 
young, beautiful, and innocent—but 
gay, affectionate, and thoughtless ; 
she had given her heart in comes 
to one who, though rich in love, 
lacked all other possessions; and, 
finally, she bad bestowed her hand 
where affection prompted. _But the 
chilled heart feels not like that which 
is warm with youth—its pulses beat 
not to the same measure—its impulses 
impel not to the same arts; the 
mother felt as a guardian and a par- 
ent—the daughter as a woman and a 
fond one; the one had been impru- 
dent—the other was inexorable; my 
first task was to be the unwrenching 
of the holy bonds which united a 
child and her parent,—the announce- 
ment of an abandonment utter and 
irrevocable ; I wrote the letter, and 
if [softened downa few harsh expres- 
sions, and omitted some senteuces of 
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heart-breaking severity, surely it was 
no breach of faith, or if, indeed, it 
were, it was one for which, even at 
this time, [ do not blush, 

The old lady saw her letter sealed 
and addressed, and departed; and I 
hastily partook of a scanty breakfast, 
the produce of my first epistolatory 
speculation. I need not have been 
so precipitate in despatching my re- 
past, for some dreary hours inter- 
vened ere the arrival of another 
visitor. One, however, came at 
length; a tremulous, almost inaudi- 
ble, stroke upon the door, and a 
nervous clasp of the latch, again 
spoke hope to my sinking spirits ; 
and, with a swift step, I rose and 
gave admittance to a young and timid 
girl, blushing, and trembling, and 
wondering, as it seemed, at the ex- 
tent of her own daring. This busi- 
ness was not so readily despatched 
as that of the angry matron. There 


were a thousand promises of secresy 
to be given; a thousand tremors to 
be overcome. 

“TJ am a poor girl, Sir,” she said 
at length, “ but I am an honest one; 


therefore, before I take up your time, 
I must know whether I can afford to 
pay for it.” 

“ That,” said I, and even amid my 
poverty I could not suppress a feel- 
ing of amusement, “that depends 
wholly on the subject of your epistle ; 
business requires few words, and less 
ingenuity, and is fairly paid for by a 
couple of shillings; but a love letter 
is cheap at three and sixpence, for it 
requires an infinity of each.” 

“ Then I may as well wish you good 
day at once, Sir, for I have but half- 
a-crown in the world that I can call 
my own, and I cannot run into debt, 
even to write to Charles.” There 
was a tear in her eye as she rose to 
go, and it was a beautiful blue eye, 
better fitted to smiles than tears; 
this was enough, and, even poor as I 
was, I would not have missed the 
opportunity of writing this letter, 
though I had been a loser by the 
task, Happy Charles ! 1 wrote from 
her dictation, and it is wonderful how 
well the heart prompts to eloquence, 
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even among the uneducated and ob- 
scure. In all honesty, though L had 
but jested with my pretty employer, 
this genuine love letter was well 
worth the three and sixpence—it was 
written, and crossed, and rewritten 
at right angles, and covered on the 
folds and under the wafer, and, 
finally, unsealed to insert a few “‘ more 
last words.” It was a very history 
of the heart !—of a heart untainted 
by error—unsophisticated by fashion 
—unfettered by the world’s ways: a 
little catalogue of woman’s best, and 
tenderest, and holiest feelings, warm 
from the spirit’s core, and welling 
out like the pure waters of a ground 
spring. How the eye fell, and the 
voice sunk, as she recorded some 
little doubt, some fond self-created 
fear ; how the tones gladdened, and 
the blue eyes laughed out in joy, as 
she spoke of hopes and prospects, 
to which she clung trustingly, as wo- 
man ever does to her first affection. 
What would I not have given to have 
been the receiver of such a letter ?— 
What to have been the idol of sucha 
heart? And, as she eagerly bent 
over me to watch the progress of her 
epistle, her hand resting on my arm, 
and her warm breath playing over 
my brow, while at intervals a fond 
sigh escaped her, she from time to 
time reminded me of the promises I 
had made never to betray her secret 
—beautiful innocent! I would have 
died first. She was with me nearly 
two hours, and left me with a flushed 
cheek, her letter in one hand and her 
half crowa in the other—had I rob- 
bed her of it, I should have merited 
the pillory. 

My third customer was a stiff, tall, 
bony man, of about fifty-five, and for 
this worthy I wrote an advertisement 
for a wife. He was thin, and shy, 
and emaciated—a breathing skeleton, 
in the receipt of some-hundred and 
twenty pounds a-year; a martyr to 
the rheumatism, and a radical. He 
required but little; a moderate for- 
tune ; tolerable person ; good educa- 
tion ; perfect housewifery ; implicit 
obedience ; and, finally, wound up 
the list of requisites from mere lack 
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of breath, and modestly intimated 
that youth would not be considered 
an objection, provided that great 
prudence and rigid economy accom- 
panied it. He was the veriest anti- 
dote to matrimony I ever beheld ! 
My calling prospered. I wrote 
letters of condolence and of congra- 
tulation; made out bills, and com- 
posed valentines ; became the friend 
of every pretty girl and fine youth in 
the parish ; and never breathed of one 
of their mighty secrets in the wrong 
quarter. In the midst of this success, 
a new ambition fired me—I had been 
an author for months ; but though I 
had found my finances more flourish- 
ing, the bays bloomed not upon my 
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brow; and I was just about to turn 
author in good earnest, wher a dis- 
tant relation died, and bequeathed to 
me an annuity of four hundred pounds 
a-year; and Ihave been so much 
engaged ever since in receiving the 
visits of some hitherto unknown re- 
latives and connexions, that I have 
only been able to compose the title- 
page, and to send this hint to desti- 
tute young gentlemen who may have 
an epistolatory turn: and to such I 
offer the assurance, that there is plea- 
sure in being the depository of a pret- 
ty girl’s secrets. ‘* There are worse 


occupations in the world, Yorick, 
than feeling a woman’s pulse.” 
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PERSIAN WHITTINGTON. 

GIR William Ousley, in his Travels 

in Persia, says, “ It is not a lit- 
tle singular that in countries widelv 
separated, and in various languages, 
the story of our English Whittington, 
so long the hero of a favourite nurse- 
ry tale, has been related of several 
different persons,” On the authority 
of a Persian manuscript, he assigns 
the name of an island to the follow- 
ing anecdote :— 

“ Keis, the son of a poor widow in 
Siraf, embarked for India, with his 
sole property, a cat. There he for- 
tunately arrived at a time when the 
palace was so infested with mice and 
rats, that they invaded the king’s 
food, and persons were employed to 
drive them from the royal banquet. 
Keis produced his cat, the noxious 
animals soon disappeared, and mag- 
nificent rewards were bestowed on 
the adventurer of Siraf, who returned 
to that city; and efterwards, with 
his mother and brothers, settled in 
the island, which, from him, has been 
denominated Keis, or according to 
the Persians, Keish. 

“The worthy Florentine, (Sir 
William adds,) ‘ Messer Ansaldo de- 
gliO ni,’ was indebted to feline 
assist@lite for riches and celebrity : 


his two cats, ‘ due bellissimi gatti, un 
maschio e una femmina,’ relieved the 
king of an island (Canaria) on which 
he had been cast by a violent tempest, 
from the plague of mice ; and he was 
rewarded ‘ con richessimi doni.’ ”— 
Vol. i. p. 170. 


HOSPITAL FOR THE DUMB, 

The Banian hospital at Surat is a 
most remarkable institution ; it consists 
of a large plot of ground, enclosed 
with high walls ; divided into several 
courts or wards, for the accommoda- 
tion of animals ; in sickness they are 
attended with the tenderest care, and 
find a peaceful asylum for the infir- 
mities of age. When an animal 
breaks a limb, or is otherwise dis 
abled from serving his master, he 
carries him to the hospital ; and, in- 
different to what nation or caste the 
owner may belong, the patient is 
never refused admittance. If he re- 
covers, he cannot be reclaimed, but 
must remain in the hospital for life, 
subject to the duty of drawing water 
for those pensioners debilitated by 
age or disease from procuring it for 
themselves. At my visit, the hospi- 
tal contained horses, mules, oxen, 
sheep, goats, monkeys, poultry, pi- 
geons, and a variety of birds; with 





an aged tortoise, who was known to 
have been there for seventy-five 
years. The most extraordinary ward 
was that appropriated to rats, mice, 
bugs, and other noxious vermin: the 
overseers of the hospital frequently 
hire beggars from the streets, for a 
Stipulated sum, to a night am 
be fleas, lice, abteti “ the o 
press condition of suffering them to 
enjoy their feast without molestation. 
Fo 's, Oriental Memoirs, 


QUIBBLE AGAINST QUIBBLE. 
Some years ago, Frederick Rey- 
nolds, the dramatist, took a house at 
Westminister, and bound himself (as 
he thought) to paint the inside once 
during the seven years’ lease: but in 
a subsequent covenant, which, if 
Reynolds read, he did not understand, 
there was so much technicality and 
ground for quibbling as to the exact 
period for commencing the aforesaid 


colouring operation, that at the end 
of the first year, the landlord (a most 
litigious and vexatious attorney) 
brought an action for breach of con- 


tract, but which the eccentric dra- 
matist defeated by immediately paint- 
ing the whole of the inside of the 
house—black / 

WOMEN OF POTOSI. 

The women in Potosi resemble 
the Welch in make and size ; they 
wear a similar hat, to which, perhaps, 
the resemblance may be mainly ow- 
ing,—but the Cambro-Britain ladies 
cannot compete with these dames in 
the majesty of dress. The Flanders 
lasses only can equal the Potosian in 
the capacity of their garments. I 
have no doubt that the number of 
yards contained in the quiltings and 
flouncings of one Potosian petticoat, 
would supply a Welch girl with 
gowns for half her life ; while the 
bolsters applied by a Potosian to the 
hips would supply pillows complete 
for Jenny and Taffy’s matrimonial 
couch. It is curious to watch the 
pertinacity of custom. These Go- 
thic-looking beings continue to wear 
the ancient Spanish ladies’ costume, 
without recollecting the difference 
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between a life of luxurious indolent 
enjoyment, and the labour of absolute 
slavery, to which in such a climate 
the lightest garment would be best 
adapted. It is wonderful how they 
walk beneath a tropical sun thus 
cushioned. 1 have often compared 
a mandarin of China, with four or 
six frockings, or, if wishing to look 
more important, even more, with 
one of those bronzed Indian figures, 
An excellent match a mandarin and 
Potosian dame would make. I think 
I hear the Chinaman exclaim (for in 
China such an accumulation on the 
hips would not be deemed a grace), 
twirling his whiskers, ‘ Eh, yaw! 
have so fashion—have too muche. 
Eh, yaw! No have custom, no can.’ ” 


BOND. 

His repeated endeavours to have 
Zara brought forward at the public 
theatres had wholly failed ; but, after 
overcoming many difficulties, he con- 
trived to procure a company of pri- 
vate performers, and, at his own ex- 
pense, it was brought forward in the 
year 1734, in York Buildings. The 
public were highly interested on its 
announcement, and the first night the 
crowd assembled exceeded any thing 
that had been known at Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden. The translator 
personated Lusignan; and when he 
fainted on recognizing his daughter, 
long and repeated shouts of applause 
attested the impression his acting had 
made on the audience: plaudits con- 
tinued as the actor remained motion- 
less ; at length the cheers relaxed, 
but he stirred not }—attempts were 
made to arouse him, but he was 
dead !” 

“ Sir Theodore Mayerne, who got 
an immense sum by his practice, 
was once consulted by a friend, who 
laid two broad pieces of gold upon 
the table (six and thirties), and Sir 
Theodore put them into his pocket. 
The friend was hurt at his pocketing 
such a fee; but Sir Theodore said to 
him, “ I made my will this morning, 
and if it should appear that I had re 
fused a fee, I might be deed non 
comvos.” 





